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“Not a man in sight...” 


As I was driving along a country road with four other 
women as my guests a tire went flat. My heart sank 
with it, for my tire-changing experience was nil and 
the road was empty of aid. Pulling to the side, I 
hunted out the tools, remarking as I did so: 


“Not a man in sight, of course. What we need is an 
angel from heaven!” 


Imagine our astonishment when a cheery voice above 
our heads said, “I'll be down in a minute, lady.” Un- 
_ knowingly, I had stopped beside a telephone pole at 
= the top of which sat our “angel” ~a line repairman. 


From the Reader's Digest feature, 
Life in These United States. 


We got a chuckle out of that little story and 
we hope you did too. Best thing about it is 


A F ° d ° N d that it isn’t an isolated case. 
rien in ce Many a time each day, telephone men and 


women go out of their way to help someone 
in trouble. Their friendly, neighborly spirit 
is one of the nice things about telephone 
service. 
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Some Features of Foreign-Student 
Adjustment 


By M. BREWSTER SMITH 


Drawn from Researches Sponsored by the Social Science Research Council 


thirty-four thousand students 

from abroad—about ten thousand 
of them at the graduate level—were 
enrolled in American colleges and 
universities. Nearly fifteen hundred 
institutions of higher education re- 
ported that they had foreign students 
enrolled.!_ These impressive figures 
represent a postwar phenomenon, an 
influx across our borders that shows 
no signs of abating. It is the counter- 
part in the world of education of 
America’s powerful political, eco- 
nomic, and technological position. 

As in the economic and political 
realms, so in the educational: power 
brings responsibilities. Not so long 
ago, foreign students appeared to 
most college administrators as a 
marginal luxury. They brought to 
the campus a touch of exotic color; 
they enriched the educational milieu 


1Education for One World: Annual Census of 
Foreign Students in Institutions of Higher Education 
in the United States, 1953-1054. New York: 
Institute of International Education, 1954. 


I: THE fall of 1953, nearly 


of American students; they often, to 
be sure, presented bizarre and trouble- 
some problems. But there was no 
“foreign student problem” then, and 
little concern with what American 
education meant or could mean to 
these scattered visitors from abroad. 
It was the day of the Y secretary 
and the Cosmopolitan Club; the era 
of the foreign-student adviser had yet 
to come. 

Since the war we have become 
much more self-conscious about our 
relations with foreign students. The 
participation of government in the 
support of student exchange has 
made explicit the statement of objec- 
tives of national policy. No longer 
are we content to maintain the 
campus as a free market place of 
skills and ideas, under the rule of 
caveat emptor. We not only ask 
whether the foreign student is getting 
the education and training that he 
came for, but inquire whether his 
training will contribute to his country’s 
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social and economic development. 
Will his experience unfit him for a 
constructive réle in his less-advan- 
taged homeland? And perhaps most 
insistently, will his voice be heard as 
a friend of America in the forum of 
world ideological conflict? Sometimes, 
indeed, the question reduces to a 
plaintive, will he love us? 

It is by no means clear that this 
heightened concern with objectives, 
beyond the traditional goals of educa- 
tion, has been all to the good. Issues 
are involved that have their counter- 
part in the broader debate between 
educational /aissez faire and paternal- 
ism. There can be little doubt, 
however, that the old assumption 
that educational exchange under all 
conditions is inherently a good thing 
needed to be re-examined. We are 
no longer taking it for granted that 
cross-cultural contact automatically 
breeds understanding and good will, 
nor do we assume without question 
that the best American technical 
training is necessarily the most useful 
for a student from an underdeveloped 
country. Under a variety of auspices, 
research has recently been launched 
to throw light on what in fact happens 
to foreign students here and on their 
return, and what circumstances lead 
to different outcomes of this experi- 
ence. In this paper I shall draw 
mainly on preliminary findings from 
a research program with which I am 
familiar, sponsored by the Committee 
on Cross-Cultural Education of the 
Social Science Research Council.? 

To begin with, a too convenient 
stereotype must be dispelled: it is 


*The three-year program of the Committee is 
supported by grants to the Council from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, the Ford Founda- 
tion, and the Rockefeller Foundation. See “A 
Research Program on Educational Exchange,” 
News Bulletin (Institute of International Educa- 
tion), XXIX (May, 1954), pp. 2-6. The Commit- 
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even more misleading to speak of 
“the foreign student” than it is of 
“the American student.” “Foreign- 
student problems” are to a large 
extent simply student problems. The 
pressure of work, he testing of 
personal goals, the need to know how 
one stands with one’s teachers, the 
search for social roots in the lonely 
crowd of a major university—these 
problems and many others bear no 
tag of nationality. We need hardly 
be reminded of the wide variation of 
individual student ways of coping 
with them, and there is doubtless as 
much variation among foreign stu- 
dents as among Americans. However, 
there are ways in which nationalities 
seem to differ from one another. 
While it does less violence to the 
facts to speak of “the Indian student” 
or “the Scandinavian student” than 
it does to talk about “the foreign 
student,” it is important to bear in 


mind the range of variation that such 
abstractions deliberately ignore. 


LL the same, there are some 
problems inherent in being a 
foreign student, and we may well take 
these problems for a starting point. 
Simply to list them directs our 
attention to major factors that affect 
a foreign student’s adjustment and 
the outcome of his American educa- 
tional experience. What can we say 
of the tasks that he faces when he 
is temporarily transplanted to an 
American campus? In very general 
terms, these may be grouped under 


tee consists of the following persons: Ralph L. 
Beals, University of California at Los Angeles, 
chairman; Cora Du Bois, Harvard University; 
Herbert H. Hyman, Columbia University; Ronald 
Lippitt, University of Michigan; Charles P. mis, 
Michigan State College. I should also like to 
express my indebtedness to my colleagues on the 
Committee’s staff, Joseph B. Casagrande and 
Bryce Wood of the ial Science Research 
Council. 
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such topics as communicating, learn- 
ing the cultural maze, gaining 
acceptance, balancing loyalties, main- 
taining personal integrity and self- 
esteem, and achieving academic goals. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that during the foreign student’s 
sojourn, everything hinges on his 
ability to communicate adequately— 
with his teachers, his books, his 
fellow students, and his associates in 
daily life. Most of what he learns 
must be filtered through a communi- 
cation process. Good communication 
provides the setting in which other 
problems of adjustment are most 
easily solved, while blocked or dis- 
torted communication can give rise 
to a vicious spiral of other personal 
difficulties. The problem of com- 
munication is not peculiar to foreign 
students, but they have difficulties in 
this area beyond those of most other 
student groups. 

Little need be said about the 
language problem as such; it has 
properly received central attention 
from teachers and administrators. 
Procedures are now available for 
screening applicants by their working 
command of English, though such 
tests could profitably be used more 
widely than at present. Methods have 
also been developed for the rapid 
teaching of English as a foreign 
language, so that, when time and 
resources permit, initial command of 
English need not be an overriding 
criterion of selection. While I do not 
question the importance of language 
competence, I would rather draw 
attention to some subtler barriers to 
communication. 

Among these, contrasting or con- 
flicting values are probably the most 
important and the least tractable. 
Anthropologists and other experienced 
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observers tell us that each culture 
is organized around widely shared 
assumptions, fundamental _prefer- 
ences, and standards of judgment. 
Behind the bustle and efficiency of 
American life, for example, lies the 
belief that time is money, an orienta- 
tion by no means shared in many 
other quarters of the world. Psy- 
chologists, on their part, have con- 
tributed the principle that a person’s 
values serve as a filter or lens, 
through which he selects and organizes 
a coherent view of his situation, out 
of the much richer range of possi- 
bilities with which life confronts him. 
Foreign students and Americans, 
approaching facts from different value 
perspectives, may define them differ- 
ently, and talk—or act—at cross- 
purposes. 

An American may extend a casual 
invitation to a Japanese student in 
the spirit of open friendliness. But 
the Japanese, bringing with him a 
way of life involving the etiquette of 
a hierarchical society organized around 
delicately balanced obligations, may 
see at first not the opportunity for 
informal friendship, but rather the 
danger of incurring social debts that 
he may not be in a position to repay. 
An American points with pride to the 
labor-saving conveniences of Ameri- 
can homes as part of a complex that 
includes the active participation of 
women in community activities and 
the virtual absence of a servant class. 
The same gadgets may be perceived 
in a different context as evidence of 
American materialism, especially by 
students from many less advantaged 
parts of the world that nevertheless 
enjoy a rich cultural heritage. Differ- 
ent values lead to different percep- 
tions, in this case partly because of a 
defensive readiness to find Americans 
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blind to the higher things in life. 

A person’s basic values are slow 
to change. Insight across cultural 
boundaries into one another’s values— 
the foundation for mutual under- 
standing ifnot admiration—is achieved 
only with difficulty and over time. 
The wider the gap between cultures, 
the harder is this task. 

When an American student comes 
to college, he is likely to “know his way 
around.” In myriad ways that he 
could never formulate, he knows 
what is expected of him in the situa- 
tions that he is likely to face, and 
how to comport himself to get what 
he wants; he is an unwitting expert 
on American culture. All this the 
foreign student may have to learn, 
particularly if he has not been reared 
to some other variant of western 
civilization. Until he learns the 


cultural equivalent of Basic English, 


he is handicapped indeed. 


For students whose previous educa- 
tion has followed European models— 
and this includes a large proportion 
of students from abroad—the folk- 
ways of the American campus present 
a common hurdle. Not the least 
mysterious is that formidable docu- 
ment, the college catalogue. In con- 
trast with the European standard, 
required courses, compulsory at- 
tendance, frequent examinations, and 
a fragmented curriculum are likely 
to appear novel and unwelcome. 
The informality of classroom relations 
between student and professor, on the 
other hand, is a novelty that may 
initially disturb and perplex, but in 
time is almost universally appreciated. 
While the graduate school, with its 
assumption of greater maturity, is 
less likely to clash with the student’s 
expectations than the undergraduate, 
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there are even at this level special 
difficulties to be encountered in the 
transition from European-style to 
American universities. In regard to 
the balance of emphasis on permissive 
self-direction or prescribed discipline, 
American practice exactly reverses 
the European sequence of lycée or 
Gymnasium and university. High 
school for us is not a very serious 
business, and with college the student 
encounters tightening requirements 
and fairly close adult supervision. In 
contrast, traditional secondary educa- 
tion in Europe bears down hard on 
the student, leaving him little leeway. 
For those who go on to a university— 
it is important to note that these 
constitute a much more highly 
selected, élite group than their Ameri- 
can counterparts—a new vista of 
freedom opens out, in which, still 
enjoying the privileges of youth, they 
are treated as adults. Even the 
relative freedom of the American 
graduate school, impressive enough 
to the product of our undergraduate 
curriculums, is likely to seem restric- 
tive in comparison with the European 
university. 

In the long run, an individual’s 
personal well-being and effective func- 
tioning depend to a large extent on 
his feeling accepted by persons who 
are significant to him. Foreign stu- 
dents especially need this sense of 
social support because the stresses 
of adjustment to a radically new 
setting leave them with a feeling of 
inner depletion. Home is far away, 
and social ties tenuously sustained at 
a distance still leave a need for warm 
companionship. 

Precisely in this regard peculiarities 
of American culture are likely to 
tantalize the foreign visitor only to 
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disappoint him. In comparison with 
what is customary the world over, 
Americans seem to notably 
friendly, easily accessible to relative 
strangers on an informal basis. Indi- 
cations of friendliness in this char- 
acteristically American version are 
often mistaken by the visitor as 
tokens of friendship, and interpreted 
as implying a degree of personal 
commitment that is far from intended. 
Friendship in this deeper and neces- 
sarily more restricted sense may be 
no less frequent in the United States 
than it is elsewhere, although some 
cultures certainly give it more explicit 
recognition and formal standing. It 
is the ““come-on” of American open- 
ness and good will that is potentially 
misleading, giving rise to false expec- 
tations and subsequent disillusion- 
ment. Here is one of the reasons 
that Americans are often dismissed as 
superficial. 


The foreign student who has passed 
the first flush of pleasure at his 
initial acceptance may seek his social 
support in cliques of fellow inter- 
nationals with perhaps a sprinkling 
of the self-selected fringe of American 
students that gravitate toward such 


groups. International Houses serve 
a valuable function in providing a 
haven to which the foreign student 
can turn when he feels barred from 
other meaningful relationships. The 
student who permanently secludes 
himself in a foreign clique, however, 
effectively shields himself from some 
of the more important incidental 
values of an American education. 
Balancing memberships and loyal- 
ties is the fourth task imposed on the 
foreign student by the fact he has 
two homes—the country to which he 
is committed to return, and the 
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American setting in which he finds 
himself. Unlike the emigrant, who 
is breaking old ties as he forms new 
ones, and also unlike the casual 
tourist, who does not seriously involve 
himself in the life of the country that 
he visits, the foreign student must 
at the same time maintain significant 
orientation to two cultures. He lives 
at once in two situations—the world 
of “back home” which he inescapably 
carries with him, and that of “‘here 
and now.’* How he balances these 
simultaneous memberships is a matter 
of considerable moment, especially 
when they impose upon him conflict- 
ing prescriptions about how he ought 
to act. 

Suppose he avoids inner conflict 
by emphasizing the back-home orien- 
tation at the expense of the here and 
now. He finds a congenial clique of 
fellow nationals, carefully preserves 
home-country ways and, in effect, 
insulates himself as much as possible 
from being significantly touched by 
his American experience. Clearly the 
advantages of foreign study are 
largely thrown away in such a case. 

The opposite reaction is equally 
sterile. The person who in Rome 
does with facility what the Romans 
do, keeping in mental isolation those 
aspects of his home ways that 
conflict with his new practices, is 
likely to be the very person who on 
return reverts to the old, quite 
untouched by his intervening experi- 
ence. In their study of German 
leader teams here and after return to 
Germany,‘ Ronald Lippitt and Jeanne 
Watson found that the members who 
were most uncritically accepting of 


3] am indebted to Ronald Lippitt for this 
formulation. 

‘Forthcoming in 1955 from the Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan. 
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things American during their sojourn 
were likely to shed their new ways of 
thinking, once on home soil. Which 
Germans were touched most deeply 
by their Americanexperience? Accord- 
to Lippitt and Watson, those who had 
managed to keep both home and 
American considerations in some sort 
of precarious balance throughout their 
sojourn, without losing sight of either. 
These members were by no means the 
most popular with their American 
group leaders. They were the ones 
who would ask embarrassing ques- 
tions; who would object that this or 
that vaunted American practice might 
work here but would never do in 
Germany; who had to be shown. 
What they learned was more likely 
to find application, because they 
learned it with the home situation in 
mind. 

Still another possibility, exemplified 
in the German study and in experience 
with foreign students, is the seduction 
of the visitor from his home culture. 
When the student is alienated from 
the ways of his homeland, personal 
tragedy and social waste are likely. 
He becomes an emigrant in spirit 
if not in fact. If he manages actually 
to emigrate, or to have his cake and 
eat it too through a career in foreign 
service or international trade, he may 
work out a satisfactory personal 
adjustment, but from the standpoint 
of most programs of international 
exchange, such instances can hardly 
be scored as successes. 

The fundamental task of adjust- 
ment, to which all others are sub- 
sidiary, is the maintenance of personal 
integrity and self-esteem. Psychiatry 
has made us familiar with the devious 
ways in which persons who feel 
threatened in this regard go about 
protecting themselves—the standard 
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defense mechanisms of withdrawal, 
rationalization, displaced hostility, 
and the like. 

In the nature of the case, foreign 
students are likely to face major 
problems in this area. Largely cut 
off from the support of home ties, 
faced with difficult adjustive tasks, 
they are all too likely to feel beleagered 
and diminished. Defensive reactions 
may then come to the fore that 
complicate rather than simplify their 
problems of coming to terms with 
life in America. Defensiveness easily 
becomes a self-perpetuating vicious 
circle. 

Students from certain countries, 
however, seem especially vulnerable. 
These are the representatives of 
underdeveloped countries embued 
with the spirit of emergent national- 
ism. Strongly identified with their 
country’s fate and good name—the 
more so because of the rdle of 
“unofficial ambassador” into which 
they are frequently thrust willy- 
nilly—they are bound to be antagon- 
ized by the low regard in which they 
find their country held in America. 


‘Richard Lambert has described this 


pattern in detail for students from 
India, and common observation indi- 
cates that it is by no means peculiar 
to visitors from this subcontinent. 
Equally affronted by American igno- 
rance of their homeland and by what 
passes for informed discussion of it 
in the public media, these students 
are likely to develop a view of 
America that is more a reflex of their 
defensive needs than a reflection of 
personal experience. These are the 
students who cite American race 
relations as a counter to criticisms 
of caste, American materialism to 
balance home-country poverty, and so 
on through a long list of standard 
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reactions to the probing of standard 
“sensitive areas.’’® In any case, the 
image of America developed by such 
students is apt to be emotionally 
charged, deeply involved as it is with 
their own sense of personal and 
national worth. As such, it is likely 
to be both one-sided and unstable— 
all black or all white depending on 
whether their defensive nationalism 
is momentarily aroused, or, on the 
other hand, they see a chance of 
throwing their lot with the superior 
host country. 

Scandinavian students, as studied 
by Franklin Scott* and William Sewell 
and his collaborators,’ exemplify the 
other extreme. Coming to America 


with few doubts about their national 
worth, they characteristically take a 
much more realistic, matter-of-fact 
view of their American experience. 
For them it is not a question of 


either-or. Rather than reacting glob- 
ally to America, they are likely to 
pick and choose what is interesting, 
relevant, or applicable back home 
from the experience available to them. 
Far from uncritical, their attitudes 
are too highly differentiated to be 
neatly characterized as pro or con. 
We came to refer to their Smérgasbord 
approach—an orientation that facili- 
tates effective learning. 


HE task with which the college 
teacher and administrator is most 
directly concerned is that of specific 
learning within the formal curriculum. 


‘Lambert, Richard D., and Bressler, Marvin. 
“Indian Students and the United States: Cross-Cul- 
tural Images,” The Annals of the American Academ 
of Political and Social Science, 295 (September, 1954), 
pp. 62-72. 

6“The Swedish Students’ Image of the United 
States,” The Annals, loc. cit., pp. 136-45. 

Sewell, William H.; Morris, Richard T.; and 
Davidson, Oluf M. “Scandinavian Students’ Images 
of the United States: a Study in Cross-Cultural 
Education,” The Annals, loc. cit., pp. 126-35. 
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I have no intention of minimizing its 
prime importance; I treat it last 
because my main point here will be 
that what a foreign student learns, 
and how he later puts it to use, 
depends on the manner and adequacy 
with which he meets each of the tasks 
that we have previously considered. 

Let us look at the list again from 
this point of view. Communication 
is fundamental. Until the foreign 
student is able to communicate, he 
cannot be reached. Imperfect com- 
munication means learning that is 
wrongly focused, off-key. The cultural 
maze that the student has to learn 
extends even into the classroom. 
Until he has “learned the ropes,” he 
can hardly pursue academic goals 
efficiently, and is likely to be dis- 
tracted by frustrations encountered 
in the pursuit of nonacademic ones. 
The task of gaining acceptance has 
probably a more complex relationship 
to the student’s academic accomplish- 
ment. We all know of students, not 
necessarily foreign, who throw them- 
selves effectively into their studies 
simply to compensate for a lack of 
social acceptance. Yet we like to 
believe that work engaged in for its 
own sake or as a direct step toward 
valued goals is more satisfactory than 
work motivated by threat and defense. 
The balance that a student strikes 
between his memberships and loyalties 
to back home versus the here-and-now, 
on the other hand, is directly related 
both to his learning while here, and, 
more important, to what he does 
with this learning upon return. Too 
exclusive an orientation toward back- 
home, we have seen, leaves him 
unreceptive to new facts and perspec- 
tives. A stance that involves both 
orientations in interplay seems most 
conducive to creative application of 
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his sojourn gains. Finally, in regard 
to the problem of self-esteem, our 
research has focused on effects in the 
realm of attitudes. We are far from 
sure that parallel effects could be 
shown on academic learning, but we 
believe that an attitude of objective 
realism, founded on inner security, is 
most suitable for the academic task. 
Measures that strengthen the stu- 
dent’s sense of inner worth and relieve 
him from the burden of defensive 
maneuvers, we believe, also further 
the narrower goals of education. 


UCH, then are the tasks of adjust- 

ment that foreign students face. 
How they cope with these tasks is 
subject to the widest individual and 
national variation; this cannot be 
overemphasized. Certain very general 
stages in the process of adjustment 
seem nevertheless to be distinguish- 


able, each involving its characteristic 


orientations and problems. It need 
hardly be added that the rate at 
which students progress through these 
stages is a highly individual matter, 
depending on a variety of personal 
and situational factors, and that the 
boundaries between one stage and 
another are not clear-cut. 

On first arrival, the visitor is likely 
to find himself in the réle of spectator. 
Things are new, exciting, perhaps 
somewhat overwhelming, but both 
the pleasures and frustrations of the 
new experience lack reality, since he 
has yet to commit himself to the 
pursuit of real goals in his new 
environment. While the tourist or 
visitor on a brief junket may never 
pass beyond this phase, most foreign 
students, by virtue of their purposes, 
leave it rather shortly. Those who 
do not, persist in the spectator réle as 
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a protective maneuver, fearing that 
were they to become involved, they 
would be too vulnerable to being hurt. 
We suspect that little learning of 
importance occurs in the spectator 
phase. Things may be interesting, 
but they are hardly significant. 

Some time during the first weeks 
or months of their sojourn, most 
foreign students begin to struggle 
seriously with the tasks of cross- 
cultural adjustment that have previ- 
ously been outlined. Having taken 
the plunge, they become more vulner- 
able to the inevitable frustrations 
that are entailed by the trial-and- 
error process of acquiring new ways of 
thinking and acting not previously 
available in their repertories. It is 
during this adjustive phase that 
fundamental learning, involving re- 
orientation of attitudes, is likely 
to occur if it occurs at all. 

If the student’s sojourn is long 
enough, he eventually works out 
some sort of a stable modus vivendi 
in American culture. He settles on 
the tentative patterns of adjustment 
that worked most satisfactorily for 
him in his previous period of trial and 
error. These may take any of a 
variety of forms, Americanization or 
encystment, manipulativeness or com- 
pliance, approval or disapproval. 
While some of these patterns may be 
more favorable than others to pro- 
fessional and academic learning, it 
seems plausible that the student who 
continues his sojourn to the point of 
coming to terms with America is 
freer to devote his attention to 
specifically educational goals. Funda- 
mental attitudes are learned in the 
adjustive phase; specific skills and 
knowledge may be acquired most 
efficiently in the third of our stages. 
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As the time of return looms near, a 
final phase may be distinguished in 
which preoccupation with problems 
of readjustment is likely to come to 
the fore. Even if he has thus far 
kept considerations of back home in 
a relatively isolated compartment, the 
student is likely at this point to 
wonder what it will be like when he 
gets back, and what he will be able to 
do with his new training and experi- 
ence. The longer the sojourn, and 
the more fundamental the changes it 
has wrought in his ways of thinking 
and acting, the more uneasy he may 
be in anticipating his problems of 
readjustment. The student’s natural 
concerns during this phase provide a 
strategic opportunity for counseling 
and group discussion to help him 
transfer his learning constructively.* 

While the timing of these phases 
varies with the individual and the 
situations that he encounters, gross 
differences between national groups 
may nevertheless be expected. The 
wider the cultural gap to be bridged— 
the more difficult the task of cross- 
cultural adjustment—the longer the 
student may have to flounder in the 
adjustive phase before he manages to 
come to terms with the requirements 
of life and study in America. 
Scandinavian students, for whom the 
task is relatively easy, appear to come 
to terms in a matter of months. For 
Japanese, the evidence suggests that 
considerably more time may be 
needed.* A fixed one-year term of 
study may send the student home 


8This formulation was arrived at in a conference 
of participants in the first phase of the Council’s 
research program. See M. Brewster Smith and 
Joseph B. Casagrande, “The Cross-Cultural Educa- 
tion Projects: Progress Report,” Items, VII 
(September, 1953), pp. 26-32. 

*The studies by John W. Bennett and Herbert 
Passin are described briefly in The Annals, loc. cit., 
pp. 83-107. 
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just as he is beginning to work 
through his initial severe problems of 
adjustment. Even though the admin- 
istrator must properly fend off the 
efforts of some foreign students to 
prolong their stay indefinitely, it can 
reasonably be argued that where 
sharp cultural contrasts are involved, 
the sojourn should either be long 
enough to allow for coming to terms, 
or so brief that the student remains 
a spectator. 

Another approach to the course of 
the foreign student’s adjustment is to 
consider the trend of his morale or 
satisfaction through time. Converging 
evidence from several quarters sug- 
gests that the typical finding may be 
represented as a U-shaped curve, 
running from relatively favorable 
morale at the outset through a 
trough associated with the frustra- 
tions of the adjustive phase, to a 
subsequently higher level in the favor- 
able cases in which the student has 
had opportunity to come to terms. 
This formulation necessarily leaves 
unspecified the amount of time 
involved and the absolute level of 
morale or satisfaction at various 
points in the curve. Awareness of 
the general trend may nevertheless 
furnish a relevant perspective for the 
appraisal of foreign-student problems. 

One widely cited questionnaire 
study of Indian students, for example, 
gave evidence of appalling shifts of 
attitude in a direction critical of the 
United States.° But the plan and 
analysis of this study did not allow 
for the effects of varying lengths of 
sojourn; it is entirely possible that 
quite different conclusions would have 
been reached if students longer in 


10Cf. Normal Kiell, “Attitudes of Foreign 
Students,” JournaL or HicHer Epucation, XXII 
(April, 1951), pp. 188-94, 225. 
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residence had been examined separ- 
ately. The problems and the criti- 
cisms that are characteristic of the 
trough give little indication of the 
sojourn’s outcome as the student may 
later come to appraise it. 

Simply to recognize the trough as 
a trough, not a failure, can be 
reassuring, and it can also support the 
teacher and administrator in bearing 
with the foreign student at times 
when he seems excessively difficult. 
It is just at the trough of the adjustive 
phase, when the student’s frustrations 
are at a maximum and his self-esteem 
is at low ebb, that he is most likely 
to indulge in his own brand of self- 
defensive maneuvers, to the exaspera- 
tion of those responsible for providing 
him with educational facilities. 

There may well be some char- 
acteristic national differences in the 
way foreign students react in this 
trying period. Japanese seem especi- 
ally prone to withdraw to themselves, 
cutting themselves off from potentially 
corrective processes of communication 
and swallowing their resentment. The 
Indian students whom Lambert 
studied, on the other hand, were more 
likely to direct their hostilities out- 
ward, wearing a noticeable chip on 
the shoulder. Knowing that both 
these reactions are likely to be 
temporary, and that each is a reflec- 
tion of a potentially constructive 
struggle for adjustment, the wise 
administrator is less likely to reject 
the latter group as troublemakers or 
to give reluctant thanks for the 
former as presenting few major 
administrative problems. 


HE foreign-student adviser is 
clearly here to stay. The current 
directory of foreign-student advisers 
issued by their national association 
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lists twelve hundred names, each 
at a different institution of higher 
education. This is an impressive 
figure when compared with the fifteen 
hundred institutions that report the 
presence of foreign students. Of 
course, not all of these persons bear 
the adviser title, or have any of their 
time officially released for advisory 
purposes. Some of them are foreign- 
language teachers, some are registrars, 
and some are even deans. Neverthe- 
less, each is officially designated as 
the person at his institution who is 
supposed to cope with the problems 
of foreign students. Evidently, the 
need for specialized concern with 
foreign students is widely recognized. 
A large part of the foreign-student 
adviser’s job is necessarily concerned 
with petty but highly important 
routine. On the one hand, foreign 
students have to be led through the 
maze of requirements, prerequisites, 
and procedures that is recorded for the 
ages in the college catalogue. This 
part of his job is like that of any 
adviser, only more so, but he must 
also be master of a strange and 
different maze contrived by the immi- 
gration regulations and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. The importance 
to foreign students of accurate and 
adequate advice on these matters can 
hardly be overstressed. Maintaining 
a current understanding of these 
complex and shifting requirements, 
let alone interpreting them to foreign 
students, is a job to tax the capacities 
of the best of us. Only one who under- 
stands the workings of the bureau- 
cratic mind is likely to master it. 
These duties, pertaining as I say 
to administrative routine, form the 
solid core of the foreign-student 
adviser’s job. He is also likely to be 
confronted, however, with all sorts 


il 
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of other problems that foreign stu- 
dents can bring him, problems of the 
less tangible sort to which this paper 
has been primarily devoted. The 
foreign student needs some identifi- 
able person to turn to for under- 
standing counsel as he struggles with 
the special problems of cross-cultural 
adjustment. What sort of person 
can fill this place? 

Clearly he should have the tact 
and sensitivity of the counseling 
psychologist. He must be able to see 
behind hostility or general obnoxious- 
ness to its defensive motivation, and 
thus avoid reacting in kind or feeling 
personally hurt. He must be a good 
listener. He should know through 


experience that in the realm of 
personal problems, the best advice is 
rarely effective. How not to advise 
and yet to assist the student in 
solving his problems, is one of his 
crucial skills. He cannot rightly be 
expected to be a universal expert on 


world cultures and national character, 
but he needs to be culturally 
sophisticated to the extent of realizing 
that there are different valid ways 
of doing things. Especially, he should 
be unusually aware of his own 
American culture, and alert to the 
distinctive ways in which it is likely 
to contrast with what is customary 
in the rest of the world. This sort 
of awareness is not easily acquired; 
the fish, as an anthropologist has 
pointed out, would be the last creature 
to discover the water. Some anthro- 
pologists goso far as to insist that ade- 
quate perspectives on one’s own culture 
can only be gained from intensive ex- 
perience of other cultures. The more 


antithetical. 
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sensitive the adviser is to the char- 
acteristically American, the more 
helpful he can be to the foreign 
student whose troubles spring in part 
from a misunderstanding of Ameri- 
cans. And he should be correspond- 
ingly less likely to contribute unwit- 
tingly to further misunderstanding. 

But this paragon, granted that he 
can be found, does not sound at all 
like the kind of adviser we were just 
talking about, the guide to the 
maze of academic and governmental 
bureaucracy. I should like at least 
to suggest that it may be a mistake 
to expect to find the two sorts of 
skill in one person; to me they sound 
When the foreign-stu- 
dent adviser is a specialist in adminis- 
trative regulations, I suspect that the 
foreign student with a personal prob- 
lem is likely to seek out someone 
else—perhaps a sympathetic teacher 
of his own language. If the adviser 
is a culturally sophisticated counseling 
psychologist at heart, whatever his 
academic credentials, I wonder where 
the student is to turn for authoritative 
advice on regulations. Perhaps he is 
most likely to find help in the 
registrar’s office. 

I doubt if there is any pat solution 
to the issue raised by this analysis. 
Different administrative arrangements 
will fit different campus situations. 
The only suggestion that I would 
offer is that somehow, both of the 
two advisory réles be explicitly pro- 
vided for. It may be misleading to 
think of the good all-around foreign- 
student adviser. He may be an 


imaginary creature. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 5] 


Colgate’s Course in the 
American Idea 


By MARVIN WACHMAN 


A Continuing Experiment in Teaching 


HERE has been a marked 

tendency in recent years for 

courses in American values, 
American ideals, problems in democ- 
racy, or great issues to proliferate on 
the college campuses of the United 
States. Some of these courses are 
offered in the field of political science, 
others in history, and still others in 
literature, sociology, or economics. 
In some instances, they are offered 
outside any particular department, as 
general-education courses. The Dart- 
mouth Great Issues course! is a good 
example of the latter; the Colgate 
Senior Core course, entitled “‘The 
American Idea in the Modern World,” 
is another example. The Colgate 
course was first offered in the fall 
of 1949 and has been given to the 
senior class each year since then, half 
of the class taking the course in the 
fall term, and the other half in the 
spring. 

Like the Dartmouth course, the 
experiment with a required senior 
course at Colgate resulted from the 
wartime ferment on the campus, 
centered upon the problem of how 
to revitalize the liberal-arts program 
of the college. During the Second 
World War the Committee on the 


1Wilson, Arthur M. “‘The Great Issues Course at 
Dartmouth,” Journat or HicHer Epvucation, 
XXV (May, 1954), pp. 229-38. 


Post-War College analyzed the entire 
plan of education at Colgate, with 
special emphasis on required general- 
education courses. One major result 
of these deliberations was a shift from 
one-semester survey courses to more 
extensive required courses which 
would contain the core of a liberal-arts 
education. Agreement was reached 
that new courses should be built in 
natural science, social science, philos- 
ophy and religion, foreign area studies, 
fine arts and literature, and English 
communication. In 1946 introduction 
of these new courses, stretching from 
the freshman through the junior 
year, was begun. The apex of the 
core program was to be an integrative, 
interdivisional course for Seniors.? 
The content of the proposed senior 
course was not initially clear. There 
was no precedent in the survey 
courses for this senior subject, and 
since the course would not be offered 
until the fourth year of the operation 
of the new curriculum, the details 
could wait. The committee, how- 
ever, proposed to the faculty that a 
course, possibly labeled “‘The Liberal 
Tradition,” be given to all Seniors. 


For a discussion of Colgate’s complete postwar 
lan and the philosophy behind it, see Sidney 
i French, “Post-War Education at Colgate 
niversity”’ in the Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars for April, 1946 
(pages 334-47). 
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It was assumed that this course could 
build upon and correlate the knowl- 
edge acquired in the earlier general- 
education courses. 

The debate within the Committee 
on the Post-War College on the 
questions of integration and theme 
was resolved by the following state- 
ment, which was later approved by 
the faculty: 


While integration is necessarily a 
personal achievement, the college cannot 
escape responsibility for making students 
aware of its importance and for suggesting 
methods by which and directions along 
which it may be attained. 

The fundamental condition of such an 
integration is the recognition and 
acknowledgment, first by the faculty and 
through them by the students, of the 
basic values of our culture and of the 
means of approaching them. We call 
ours a liberal tradition. The supreme 
value to which it is dedicated is the worth 
and dignity of the individual and the 
development of educational, social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions that make 
possible the realization of human worth 
and dignity. To improve these, liberalism 
is committed to methods of free inquiry 
and discussion for determining the cir- 
cumstances under which freedom can be 
had and the means by which it can be 
attained. If as educators we wish to 
approach the task of unifying the 
curriculum and integrating the educa- 
tional experience of our students, we 
must begin by acknowledging the author- 
ity of liberal aims and methods.* 


N 1947 the task of implementing 
this faculty mandate was given 
to a nine-man committee representing 
all academic divisions of the Univer- 
sity. This group worked for two 


3Committee on the Post-War College. ‘‘Prelim- 
inary Report on the Core Curriculum,” p. te. 
This report was presented to the faculty on October 
10, 1944, and approved on April 25, 1945. The 
report is filed in the Colgate University Archives. 
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years on the new course, and in the 
words of its chairman, “borrowed 
brains wherever it could.” The Com- 
mittee corresponded with Chicago 
and Minnesota, universities which 
appeared to be interested in the same 
problem; it sent professors to Dart- 
mouth to examine the Great Issues 
course and to Bucknell to study an 
experiment in senior integration there. 
It also conducted a series of hearings 
for all those members of the faculty 
and administrative staff who wished 
to present their ideas about the 
course. About a dozen faculty mem- 
bers, including President Everett N. 
Case, contributed helpful suggestions 
to the committee. The committee 
consulted with a committee of gradu- 
ating Seniors, an alumni committee, 
and with a group of non-Colgate 
business and professional men in 


‘Utica, the nearest industrial and 


commercial center. 

By January, 1949, it was clear that 
consensus had been reached and that 
the Senior Core Committee could give 
its embryonic course a title and 
description. Each of the groups con- 
sulted thought that students need to 
understand what America stands for, 
what the roots of American aims 
are, how they have developed, what 
the criticisms of the American credo 
are, what strengths and weaknesses 
are inherent in it, and whether it has 
any value as an example to other 
countries. With these opinions in 
mind, and after vigorous debate, the 
course title, “The American Idea 
in the Modern World,” was adopted, 
and a statement, including the aims 
of the course, was formulated. The 
catalogue statement reads as follows: 

This course presents an analysis of 
contemporary aims and values through 
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an examination of our fundamental 
cultural documents and practices to 
determine the validity and effectiveness 
of the American Way in the current 
conflict of ideologies at home and abroad. 


Several important assumptions were 
made by the Senior Core Committee 
before the work of drawing up a 
detailed syllabus was begun. 

First, it was assumed that there 
did exist an American ideology. 
Whether some or all of the tenets of 
that ideology were also held by other 
nations or whether the elements of 
the ideology were inherited from 
British or French or Greek or Hebraic- 
Christian tradition did not invalidate 
the assumption; in fact, the questions 
of common points of departure and 
inheritance of ideas would be appro- 
priate for study. 

Second, the assumption was made 
that students could study the basic 
body of ideas and beliefs included in 
the American Idea in the works of 
those who contributed to it, argued in 
behalf of it, or criticized it. It was 
apparent that these works would 
bring into the course representative 
selections by people in many fields, 
thus providing the desired device of 
integration. 

Third, it was decided that a positive 
approach was possible in this field 
without becoming chauvinistic. The 
faculty committee realized the diffi- 
culty of this task, but it concluded 
that if democratic classroom pro- 
cedures were adopted, and if teachers 
from various fields worked together, 
seeking a common ground, this 
course would give the students much 
more than a course in_ national 
glorification or one which was based 
primarily on destructive criticism of 
national goals and standards. 
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Finally, certain things were assumed 
about the students. Since they were 
to come to the course with majors in 
various departments, they would bring 
to class discussions information and 
ideas which would contribute con- 
structively to the entire class. Also, 
since these students had taken the 
other general-education courses in 
their first three years at Colgate, it 
was concluded that basic prerequisites 
for the course had been met. It was 
assumed that students who were 
majoring in a related field like political 
philosophy would be better prepared in 
certain phases of the course and would 
be expected to contribute considerably 
more to class discussions than students 
less familiar with history and politics. 
If at all possible, students were to take 
the course from some instructor out- 
side their field, and if the assignments 
proved insufficient, it was expected 
that the supplemental reading lists 
and the instructor’s suggestions would 
prove sufficiently challenging to them. 
For the student who had had few or 
no courses, aside from the required 
general-education courses, which 
would provide a direct background 
for study of the American credo—the 
average pre-medical student, for 
instance—basic readings in American 
history were included in the syllabus. 
Students were expected to treat this 
course in a mature fashion and to fill 
in lacunae themselves when they felt 
this necessary. In practice, it has 
been found necessary to require that 
each student in the course read at 
least one recognized work in American 
history. On the other hand, it is 
worth noting in this connection that 
science majors have done just as 
well as those concentrating in the 
social sciences or the humanities. 
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FTER the aims and assumptions 
of the projected course were 
delineated by the Senior Core Com- 
mittee, a subcommittee of four mem- 
bers who were to teach the course, and 
who represented the diverse fields of 
history, political science, philosophy, 
and religion, was chosen to carry out 
the directives of the main committee 
and work up a detailed syllabus. In 
the course of the subcommittee’s 
deliberations numerous types of read- 
ing materials were considered. Like- 
wise, the various teaching methods, 
including lectures, discussions, and 
audio and visual aids, were studied. 
It was originally decided that one 
book should serve as a_ unifying 
thread in the course, and that 
numerous selections in the form of 
primary reading and secondary essays 
should be required and presented to 
the students in mimeographed form, 
or in anthologies placed on reserve in 
the library. The book initially chosen 
as the unifying thread was Ralph H. 
Gabriel’s The Course of American 
Democratic Thought (Ronald Press 
Company, 1940). Readings were 
chosen from a list of books including 
the following: 

The People Shall Judge (University of 
Chicago Press, 1949) 

Wellsprings of the American Spirit (F. 
Ernest Johnson, editor, Harper and 
Brothers, 1948) 

Roots of Political Behavior (Richard C. 
Snyder and H. Hubert Wilson, editors, 
American Book Company, 1949) 

Problems in American Civilization (Earl 
Latham e¢ a/., editors, D. C. Heath and 
Company, series 1949-55) 

Basic Issues of American Democracy 
(Hillman M. Bishop and Samuel Hendel, 
editors, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1948) 

It was found that many of the read- 
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ings could be made more easily avail- 
able in mimeographed form and so 
some Supreme Court decisions, and 
some selections from John Locke, 
Emerson, Adam Smith, Royce, Whit- 
man, William Graham Sumner, and 
others were reproduced in that form 
and distributed to the students. It 
should be noted that in the readings 
works of contemporary Europeans 
like Gunnar Myrdal, Harold Laski, 
Dennis Brogan, and Ilya Ehrenburg 
were well represented. 

These readings were considered to 
be the primary basis for the class 
discussions. In order to get as wide 
participation as possible, classes were 
kept small, twenty to twenty-five 
being thenorm. With approximately 
three hundred students in the senior 
class, this has meant that usually 
seven sections of the American Idea 
have been offered each semester. 

The group in charge of preparing 
the syllabus was aware of the danger 
that often besets multiple-section 
courses, which of necessity are con- 
ducted with fairly elaborate syllabi— 
the danger of “academic arterio- 
sclerosis,’ of the course becoming 
fixed in nature and not subject to 
necessary changes. All reading mate- 
rials were considered tentative, and it 
was planned not only to revise the 
syllabus each term but also to allow 
a certain amount of flexibility. Any 
important issue which developed 
during a term might be included for 
consideration. Since a primary con- 
cern of the course is an understanding 
of the contemporary ideological con- 
flict, it has been absolutely imperative 
that shifting patterns of argument 
and changing problems be represented 
as they develop. Consequently, 
though much of the material and 
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many of the problems discussed in 
this course are historical, the intent 
has been always to relate these to 
current problems, and the syllabus 
has never been allowed to jell too 
firmly. 

One of the aims of the course, as 
it has developed, has been to make 
the students aware of the continuous 
examination of American democracy 
in publications of various sorts, and 
thereby to get them in the habit of 
reading in this field. Recently pub- 
lished books which raise important 
and critical questions concerning 
American democracy are used as the 
basis of writing assignments each 
semester. The assignments are con- 
stantly revised to include the latest 
books published; sometimes the 


assignment includes analysis of news- 
paper or magazine articles. Within 
the broad pattern of each general 
paper the various sections are encour- 


aged to vary their requirements 
depending upon the needs and 
interests of the class. 

In order further to keep the focus 
of the American Idea on the present, 
it was decided to have periodic 
lectures on pressing current problems. 
Unlike the Dartmouth course, the 
lectures were not envisaged as the 
center of the course in the American 
Idea. After some experimentation, 
the staff decided that about three 
lectures each term, given by dis- 
tinguished authorities from business, 
government, labor, journalism, educa- 
tion, or some other field, were the 
optimum number for this type of. 
course. As might be expected, the 
lectures have been found most 
successful and stimulating when they 
have fitted directly into a section of 
the syllabus and supplemented the 
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reading assignments. The lectures 
have also served the purpose of 
varying the pattern of instruction and 
have contributed to a sense of unity 
among the Seniors by bringing them 
together periodically. 

After five years of trial and error 
it must be stated that the discussions 
by the students themselves with 
faculty guidance, in small sections, 
are recognized as the most important 
aspect of the course. Free inter- 
change of ideas and information takes 
place here and benefits from the 
substance of the readings and lectures. 
This kind of experience is invaluable 
for citizens who must formulate their 
standards for action and who will 
find it necessary to make decisions on 
public issues on the basis of no more 
information and discussion than that 
available in these classes. 


S THIS course in the American 
Idea unfolded, certain substan- 

tive problems arose again and again. 
These will come as no surprise to 
any student of American democracy. 
First, the problem of differentiating 
between the real and the ideal has 
been constantly before the student 
(and the faculty). Second, the ques- 
tion of whether these realistic and 
romantic phases of democracy can 
be reconciled must be perennially 
considered. Through these matters 
runs the problem of what methods 
and practices do to ideas. Related 
to these is the apparent discrepancy 
between the natural rights and 
empirical approaches to situations, 
both seemingly vital to the American 
system. In a different direction lies 
the question of whether the United 
States has some sort of mission to 
perform in the world. Another kind 
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of substantive problem, peculiarly 
vital today, is that which concerns 
the retention of maximum possible 
freedom on the one hand while 
providing for an orderly, well- 
organized society on the other, secure 
against dangers from potential ene- 
mies. Finally, there is the real ques- 
tion of whether a national creed, 
developed in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, has validity 
today. These are some of the prob- 
lems for which there are no easy 
solutions, but which make the study 
of such an egocentric general topic 
fascinating, alive, and yet not self- 
congratulatory. 

After three years of classroom 
experience with the American Idea, 
the problems raised within the course 
seemed to be so important that the 
teaching staff decided to de-emphasize 
the historical approach and to mold 
a new experimental syllabus about 
several of the basic problems. With 
this point of view a new syllabus was 
organized about the following three 
problems: What is the réle of govern- 
ment? What is the meaning of 
liberty? Has America a mission to 
perform in the world? Some of the 
readings chosen remained the same as 
earlier, but the context in which they 
were read was changed, and secondary 
works like Ralph Gabriel’s The Course 
of American Democratic Thought were 
exchanged for more extensive primary 
readings in The People Shall Fudge, 
Problems in American Civilization, and 
in a mimeographed pamphlet pre- 
pared by staff members. This radi- 
cally changed syllabus was used in the 
academic year 1952-53 with some 
success. However, the general judg- 
ment of staff and students was that 
an intensive historical study of the 
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roots of our ideology through the 
Civil War would make the study of 
problems like those listed more 
meaningful. 

At present, the course combines the 
historical and the problem approach 
as suggested, and appears to have 
found a firm structural base. When 
the course is expanded into two terms, 
as it will be in the near future, the 
historical outline will be retained 
and problems will receive more 
emphasis. The course will then have 
not only the breadth of a historical, 
philosophical approach, but also the 
depth of an institutional approach to 
the reality of social, economic, and 
political situations. 

Since this was the last of the 
general-education courses to be organ- 
ized, it benefited by the experiences, 
good and bad, of the other courses. It 
was initially limited to one semester 
because the staff of the American 
Idea had apprehensions about the 
students’ reaction to another required 
course. It was pleasantly surprised 
to find during the first term that 
initial skepticism changed, in the 
main, to interested reception of the 
course. At the end of the first 
semester (fall, 1949) an anonymous 
opinion poll was conducted. Although 
the comments varied, the over- 
whelming weight of student opinion 
indicated that the course was fulfill- 
ing its aims and that it was being 
received by the students as one of 
the most significant contributions to 
their liberal education. 

Since the fall of 1949 opinion polls 
have been taken periodically to test 
the impact of the course. Roughly 
go per cent of the students have 
stated in their responses that the 
contributions of the course were 
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substantial. Some have thought that 
there was too much emphasis on the 
“philosophers and learned men.” A 
few have said that they had no 
interest in the course at the beginning, 
and were unwilling to spend the time 
and effort necessary to master the 
materials of the course; the subjects 
on which they were concentrating 
seemed to them of more importance. 
But in the majority of responses 
appreciative comments predominated. 
A physics major wrote that this was 
the “logical summary or fulfillment 
of the Colgate liberal-arts program”; 
another student stated that the course 
“made me think on my own more 
than any other core course”; still 
another said that it cleared up the 
meaning of democratic principles for 
him, principles that were “more or 
less words before’; and others said 
this was “the most beneficial course 
I have taken at Colgate,” and “the 
liberal-arts course of the college.” 
One student commented, after being 
in the course for a few weeks, “Why, 
this is the kind of course I would take 
as an elective if I had the chance.” 
To the teaching staff of a required 
course, this was a great compliment. 

It is gratifying to get a favorable 
response from students who are often 
quite skeptical in their attitudes and 
who may be especially critical of 
required courses. The staff teaching 
the course, however, is under no 
illusions about its task. The members 
realize that to keep the materials of 
the course current requires constant 
revision. What may be meaningful 
today in the ever changing swing of 
ideological argument may be outdated 
tomorrow. It is quite demanding to 
experiment continually with a course, 
but it appears to be necessary in this 
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one. The faculty attitude toward 
this continuous change has been best 
summarized by the teacher who said, 
“This is the best course I ever took.”’ 


Fee more than five years of 
experimentation, the teaching 
staff of “The American Idea in the 
Modern World” has decided that it 
is not only possible but profitable to 
teach an integrative course on Ameri- 
can values on the senior level. The 
teaching staff should be drawn from 
various departments and divisions 
of the University, in order that as 
many disciplines as possible may 
contribute insights, materials, and 
methods to the course. The staff at 
Colgate has been drawn from the 
fields of economics, history, philosophy 
and religion, political science, and 
sociology. The staff must consist of 
effective teachers who are really 
interested in the general subject, and 
are not selected by the college admin- 
istration to fill a vacant teaching 
niche in a required course. Teaching 
American democracy must not be 
treated superficially. The staff should 
be relatively stable so that it can 
continually improve the course by 
modifying parts which are found in 
the classroom to be weak. It must 
also be composed of teachers willing 
to work together and to learn from 
one another. One of the truly vital 
parts of the American Idea consists 
of the weekly staff meetings, where 
the specialists share their knowledge 
and methodology with each other. 
In this kind of give and take, depart- 
mental narrowness is broken down, 
and a closer approximation can be 
made to teaching for citizenship 
rather than for specialization. 
[Continued on page 286) 


Signs of Change in Higher 
Education 


By FREDERICK peW. BOLMAN, JR. 


Shrinking Revenue and Increased Enrollment 


MERICAN college education 
A may soon witness the most 
radical change in its three 
hundred-year history. Some of the 
causes lie in events of the last decade; 
yet today we can clearly see the 
signs of change which may eventually 
concern our national welfare. In the 
last decade enrollments in colleges 
rose from one and a half million 
students to nearly two and a half 
million now. The gradual expiration 
of the educational benefits of the first 
GI bill caused only a slight dip in 
enrollment; a high percentage still 
seek a college education. Educational 
finance had to shift from temporary 
expansion to permanent growth; this, 
coupled with rising costs and shrink- 
ing revenue from endowments, has 
forced a high proportion of privately 
supported colleges into near bank- 
ruptcy. Meanwhile, the trend which 
began in the early years of the 
present decade has been toward 
greater enrollment in public than in 
private colleges, until over half of 
the students are now enrolled in 
publicly supported colleges. This fact 
alarms administrators of private insti- 
tutions, and even officials of publicly 
supported oneshave becomeconcerned. 
The new enrollment problem which 

is about to confront American colleges 


and universities is that of the rising 
birth rate. This problem is already 
vexing the nation’s elementary schools 
and will soon reach the high schools. 
For colleges the facts are simple: By 
1970 there will be approximately 
twice as many young people of college 
age as there are today. Figures for 
the various states based on birth 
rates in 1936 and in 193 range all 
the way from an increase of 15 per 
cent in Oklahoma to 230 per cent in 
California. 

Should colleges expand to meet 
this critical rise in enrollments, just 
as elementary and secondary schools 
are forced by law todo? Where will 
funds be available to enlarge faculties 
and expand physical facilities? Should 
private colleges do what they can to 
raise money to expand, or should the 
public institutions be enlarged by 
greatly increased public funds for 
higher education? Should American 
colleges return to educating those 
who may be most qualified, and who 
may have the means and time to 
prepare themselves for professional 
careers? Would lowering the propor- 
tion of the population that receives 
formal education beyond high school 
significantly weaken our national posi- 
tion in scientific, technical, and 
cultural areas? 
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Since colleges and universities have 
grown up in response to popular 
demand, with few federal controls, it 
is likely that they will enlarge their 
capacity in some way as the need 
arises. How such expansion will take 
place, and what will happen to the 
educational process itself, however, 
should be of concern. Careless 
handling of the problems may bank- 
rupt half our colleges and force us to 
nationalize some if not all institutions 
of higher education. 

In October, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower voiced a belief which has been 
held by many educators when he 
said, “I firmly believe more extensive 
education than that obtained in high 
schools must be brought to every 
community and every locality in such 
a way that every young person, 
regardless of his means or his lack 
of means, can go to school for a 
minimum of two additional years.” 
While neither the President nor any 
other national leader has attempted 
to say how higher education shall be 
expanded, financed, or controlled in 
the future, it is significant that the 
necessity for such expansion is pub- 
licly recognized. 

Colleges have only a few more years 
to put their house in order before they 
must responsibly answer to the antici- 
pated demand. Margaret Clapp, 
president of Wellesley, has warned 
the proponents of expansion that 
“the danger may emerge of a mass 
education movement . . . which caters 
to mediocrity and confuses this with 
democracy.” Other educators are as 
deeply concerned lest the colleges 
thin out the quality of their work or 
lower their standards of admission to 
care for larger numbers of students, 
lest higher education become an end 
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in itself rather than a tool for wise 
and skillful living for those able to 
benefit from the training it gives. 
No one can now foretell with any 
finality the adequate solutions of 
these problems. The best we can 
do is to single out those factors in 
recent experience which warn of 
undesirable courses of action. The 
coming decade will give perspectives 


which should prove beneficial. 


NE area worthy of scrutiny is 

the current admissions practice. 
It may be that many students have 
been admitted to college who might 
properly have been excluded. After 
colleges had expanded to care for the 
increase of enrollment following the 
war, most of them were virtually 
forced to maintain registration as 
nearly at the peak level as possible, 
even when the veterans were gone. 
To have done otherwise would have 
invited greater financial hardship than 
the institutions were already facing; 
the operation of the expanded plant 
and equipment had to be covered. 
The uncertainties of future enrollment 
trends made administrators cautious 
about reducing faculties that had 
been difficult to assemble and costly 
to keep. 

To maintain larger enrollments, 
admission standards in many instances 
were effectively lowered. Whatever 
the predictive value of test scores, 
the admission to college of students 
with intelligence ratings below the 
national norm of 100, and some with 
ratings as low as the 80’s on the Army 
General Classification Test, probably 
indicates greater laxity than we have 
ever permitted before. Furthermore, 
studies of the records of high-school 
classes show that many students from 
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the lowest quarter have been admitted 
to college. 

The ratio of the number of students 
applying for entrance to the number 
admitted to college has recently 
been appallingly low. In confidence, 
presidents of highly rated accredited 
colleges have confessed that they 
are currently admitting virtually all 
men (less frequently all women) who 
apply. Admissions officers are too 
often under the burden of having to 
“sell” their colleges to parents and 
students—and occasionally even re- 
ceive dollar bonuses for such activities. 
These admittedly poor practices have 
adverse effects on the colleges. Many 
faculty members chafe under the 
lowering of academic standards; they 
believe they cannot accomplish as 
much with their students as hereto- 
fore. Others criticize the lack of 
adequate preparation of their Fresh- 
men. 

It may come as a surprise to many 
that nearly half the students who 
now enter college do not remain to 
earn a degree. The reasons for drop- 
ping out of college, however, are 
varied—too varied for anyone to 
charge that the colleges are not doing 
their utmost to benefit those whom 
they admit. 

Another strain on college finances 
is caused by the fact that training 
is progressively more expensive as 
students advance into their major 
fields. There must be more courses 
from which to choose, classes are 
therefore comparably smaller, and 
library and laboratory facilities more 
costly. The last two years of college 
classes are much more expensive to 
maintain. 

Since the whole cost of a college 
education has rarely been charged to 
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the student in the form of tuition, 
and recent increases in tuition have 
at best not kept pace with increasing 
costs of operation, private colleges 
and universities have had to ferret 
out additional sources of revenue. 
Research contracted by the federal 
government and private industry 
bolstered the budgets of large univer- 
sities for some time after the war, but 
this source rarely helped the small 
college. In any case, such contract 
research is sporadic, undependable, 
and sometimes of questionable benefit 
to the institution. Private philan- 
thropy has long been on the wane. 
Councils on financial aid to education 
have tried—as yet with only slight 
success—to persuade corporations to 
share part of the stockholder’s dollar 
with all types of colleges and univer- 
sities as a necessary move to keep 
our higher educational institutions 
afloat. The large foundations inter- 
ested in education have sufficient 
income only to help initiate educa- 
tional ventures, not to underwrite 
them for long periods. 

The financial problems of the 
privately supported colleges have 
gone far out of balance. The diffi- 
culties threatening many of them are 
now attracting national attention. 
In another decade, however, funda- 
mental plans already drawn up may 
in many, if not most, cases save the 
best of these colleges and universities. 
But if such colleges must now 
anticipate doubling their entire opera- 
tion to educate twice as many stu- 
dents by 1970, some of the most loyal 
and self-sacrificing boards of trustees 
should not be blamed if they quietly 
close up their institutions and take up 
other voluntary and equally worthy 
ventures. 
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ESPITE this prospect one little- 

noticed element may be develop- 
ing into a major source of hope. Such 
hope may lie in the growth of the 
two-year colleges, parallel to but as 
yet loosely co-ordinated with the 
four-year undergraduate institutions. 
The solution to some important prob- 
lems facing four-year colleges in the 
decade ahead may lie in greater 
emphasis upon and co-operation with 
these two-year colleges. It would 
seem ill-advised for our private 
liberal-arts colleges and, in some 
instances, the undergraduate units 
of our public universities, to plan for 
faculty and plant expansion to edu- 
cate a doubled enrollment by 1970. 
It would be better to consider present 
enrollments a near-maximum and to 
concentrate on balancing operating 
budgets and on capital improvements, 
so that physical facilities will be better 
suited to the important academic 
demands placed on them. 

In 1900 there were only eight such 
two-year colleges, some of them 
classed among the “finishing schools,” 
enrolling approximately a hundred 
students. By 1952 there were 594 
two-year colleges, more than half of 
them publicly supported, enrolling a 
total of over half a million full-time 
and part-time students. In California 
there are 73 of these colleges, ranging 
in enrollment from less than a hundred 
to forty-seven thousand students. 
Texas has 46 such colleges. Only 
four states, all in the East, have as 
few as one each. New York State, 
which only recently began a wide- 
spread organization of new two-year 
“community colleges” supervised by 
the State University, now has 32 
such colleges publicly or privately 
supported. 
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Most of these two-year institutions 
are located in urban areas, but the 
size of their home towns ranges from 
a few thousand to the millions of Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and New York. 
They offer a tremendous variety of 
subjects and programs for college 
credit, and they serve many adult 
and part-time needs in their com- 
munities. They are serving not only 
those who need and want only two 
years of college and who, if admitted 
to four-year colleges, would probably 
increase the number of students 
leaving college before graduation, 
but those who want entirely new 
types of sub-professional training, 
from agriculture to public service. 
Since they deal, for the most part, 
with the early and least expensive 
years of college training, their costs 
are relatively low. 

Many high-school graduates now 
prefer to begin their college education 
in such community colleges, with 
obvious savings in dollars, and then 
transfer to a four-year college to 
continue for a Bachelor’s degree. 
Sixty per cent of the Juniors and 
Seniors at the University of California 
at Berkeley began their work in two- 
year colleges and similar institutions 
near their homes and then trans- 
ferred. Studies indicate that the 
marks of college Juniors and Seniors 
who spent their first two years in a 
junior college near their homes are 
at least as high as, and in some pro- 
grams of study higher than, the 
marks of those who began with the 
freshman class of the same four-year 
institution. 

The largest percentage increase of 
students entering college for the first 
time in the fall of 1953—out of all 
other undergraduate accredited insti- 
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tutions—was in the junior colleges. 
Many of these young men and women 
do not yet know how much higher 
education they actually want or need. 
Some also do not know whether they 
are intellectually capable of carrying 
on college work, or what career best 
fits them. The junior or community 
college offers them an opportunity 
not available in any other form, and 
these colleges have sprung up, in 
democracy’s fashion, as a response 
to people’s needs. 

Four-year colleges, particularly in 
the Midwest and East, must take 
more seriously the problem of trans- 
fers into their junior and senior 
classes from two-year colleges. On 
the one hand, this means that there 
must be less old-fashioned counting 
of semester-hours of particular courses 
taken in the two-year colleges, but, 
on the other hand, there should be 
greater stress laid on the incoming 
transfer student’s working knowledge 
of subject-matter and his general 
intellectual ability to carry on 
advanced college work. Economically 
and educationally the four-year col- 
lege has much to gain by accepting 
transfers into the upper college. 
Hard-pressed college administrators 
know this, but they have not yet 
dealt with the possibility of large- 
scale transfers as has the University 
of California. 

For its part, the two-year college 
can play a vital rdle in the over-all 
process of higher education if it is 
willing and able to adapt itself to the 
problems of the next decade. Two- 
year colleges, operated mostly with 
public funds from their communities 


1Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institu- 
tions in 1953. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1954, p. 3. (Educational Circular, 
No. 382). 
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and states, are the easiest and least 
costly method of handling increased 
college enrollments in higher educa- 
tion. Their demands for expensive 
equipment are relatively small, their 
operating economy relatively great. 
Should future enrollments in college 
shrink or be less than anticipated, the 
two-year colleges are the least costly 
institutions in which to curtail 
activities. 


HE contribution of the two-year 
college will, in the first place, 
depend upon its ability to develop more 
adequate academic and career guid- 
ance for its students. Many students 
who seek a Bachelor’s degree either 
cannot make the grade or should not 
really attempt it. Before we know 
how to dissuade these students from 
seeking such a degree, we need to 
study the whole problem of how to 
spot them with greater accuracy. 
More than that—and here the two- 
year colleges appear to be making 
real headway—we need to be in a 
position to help the two-year student 
find a satisfying and productive career 
for himself, and adequate training to 
begin that career. Conversely, the 
students who merit and require train- 
ing beyond the two-year level should 
be directed toward necessary addi- 
tional education. The late-bloomer 
or the excessively humble but brilliant 
student who enters life untrained is a 
loss to himself and to society. 
Two-year colleges, also, must co- 
operate with four-year institutions 
so that the students who transfer to 
upper colleges may be adequately 
trained. Again in the far West, but 
less so in the Midwest and East, co- 
ordinating councils made up of faculty 
[Continued on page 285] 


The School of Education and 
the University 


By JOHN A. BARTKY 


Another Interpretation of a Much Discussed Relationship 


the School of Education has been 
cast in the réle of comedienne. 
She has been assigned the part of a 
social climber whose amusing yet 
pathetic efforts to emulate the medi- 
eval fastidiousness of her sister schools 
and departments provide the light 
comedy for an otherwise serious 
drama. The School of Education is 
portrayed as the misfit in university 
society, and her strivings to attain 
“academic respectability” make her 
appear ridiculous. On the stage, 
such relationships between characters 
may develop into amusing action, but 
within the university the play ceases 
to be tragi-comedy and _ becomes 
stark tragedy. The plot must be 
rewritten: The University must accept 
the School of Education for what she 
is and refrain from encouraging her to 
compete with the academic depart- 
ments merely to laugh at her awkward 
and absurd attempts to be like them. 
On the other hand, the School of 
Education must learn a different réle 
from the one she now plays. She 
must desist from indulging in low- 
comedy imitations of the rest of the 
University and perform the task for 
which she was created. 
The School of Education is faced 
with this choice: Shall she fulfill her 
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professional obligations by indulging 
in academically dubious activities 
which do not lend themselves to 
time schedules, library research, and 
credit evaluation; or shall she strive 
for academic respectability by poach- 
ing within the preserves of other 
schools and departments? Up to the 
present, she has attempted to achieve 
both objectives with disastrous con- 
sequences for her reputation. The 
profession doubts her sincerity and 
worth, while the University indicts 
her with bastardy and burglary. 

A school of education prepares 
students for the profession of teach- 
ing. A profession is a calling or 
occupation demanding a modicum 
of learning and a variety of skills. 
A profession is not necessarily a 
discipline in the sense that it is a 
segment of organized knowledge; but 
it draws upon the disciplines for its 
content. Its activities are immedi- 
ately practical, its knowledge crosses 
several fields, and its research is 
essentially functional. Education for 
a profession, therefore, is likely to be 
different from education for scholar- 
ship within a well-defined discipline. 

This does not suggest that a 
schoolteacher need not be a scholar; 
the profession of teaching needs both 
scholar and practitioner. It does, 
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however, give a clue as to what the 
limits of responsibility for those who 
are engaged in the task of training 
teachers shall be. The function of 
training the practitioner is within 
the scope of the school of education, 
while that of educating the scholar 
belongs to the academic departments. 
As we progress up the professional 
ladder, the teacher as scholar takes 
precedence over the teacher as practi- 
tioner, and the major responsibility 
for his education shifts from the 
school of education to the academic 
department. The school of education 
that presumes it has a major réle to 
play in the education of a college 
professor has an exaggerated ego, 
while the academic department that 
believes scholarship alone is the pre- 
requisite for teaching success at the 
elementary or secondary level is 
ignorant of the facts. 


T IS not always a simple matter 
to draw a line between a course 
for teachers which is professional and 


one which is academic. Schools of 
education offer courses called “‘educa- 
tional philosophy,” “educational psy- 
chology,” “educational history,” and 
“educational statistics” which are 
right on the borderline between prac- 
tice and scholarship. These courses, 
which are commonly designated as 
“foundation courses” by educators, 
have names which invite controversy 
because they suggest content outside 
the scope of a school of education. 
They are defended as being applica- 
tion courses rather than subject- 
matter courses. 

The defense that professional 
courses emphasize application and 
not content is valid in theory but 
not always in fact. Schools of educa- 
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tion must admit that most of their 
foundation courses duplicate courses 
in other departments of the university. 

The school of education seriously 
tries to make foundation courses 
professional, but there are a number 
of factors which frustrate these efforts. 
Despite the fact that comprehension 
of content is prerequisite to an under- 
standing of its professional applica- 
tion, students in education are 
permitted to register in educational 
philosophy without a basic course in 
philosophy or educational psychology 
without a basic course in psychology. 
As a result, the instructor is left with 
no recourse but to present content 
and to duplicate somewhat the basic 
courses in his subject. The end 
result is that foundation courses have 
degenerated into a low-level univer- 
sity curriculum. 

But insisting upon proper pre- 
requisites will not completely profes- 
sionalize foundation courses, for it is 
extremely difficult to find instructors 
well grounded in the academic sub- 
jects with sufficient public-school 
experience to be able to interpret their 
knowledge into teaching practice. 
Individuals with academic interests 
are not likely to dissipate their efforts 
by teaching in the elementary or 
secondary schools. Hence instructors 
in foundation courses are unable to 
offer anything else but content in 
their teaching of these courses. 

These instructors, uncorrupted as 
they are by public-school experience, 
influence other staff members of the 
school of education to move in the 
direction of the theoretical rather 
than the practical. At home in 
ivory towers and generally acceptable 
to other tenants, they are looked 
upon by their brother staff members 
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as the Messiahs who can lead them 
out of the woods of questionable 
status into the fields of academic 
respectability. Hence, the original 
error of excess content in professional 
foundation courses is compounded to 
the point where all education courses 
are distorted, and diverted from their 
basic purpose, that of preparing 
elementary- and_ secondary-school 
teachers and administrators. 

Two possible solutions to the prob- 
lem of foundation courses present 
themselves. The first and simplest of 
these consists in returning the founda- 
tion courses to the departments under 
whose jurisdictions they fall. As 
they are generally taught, no serious 
modification would be involved. 

The second solution is not so 
simple, but is more acceptable to an 
adequate performance of the teacher- 
administrator training function of the 
school of education. This solution 
consists in a thorough revision of all 
the foundation courses now offered, 
based upon the assumption that the 
student will be well grounded in 
content before he is admitted to them 
and upon the condition that only 
those who have had some elementary- 
or secondary-school teaching experi- 
ence be permitted to teach them. This 
means that in so far as library re- 
search, term-paper writing, and factual 
objective examinations are criteria of 
probity, education foundation courses 
will lose in academic respectability as 
they gain in professional worth. 


UNIVERSITY department which 
discriminates in the selection 
of its students is respected, yet a 
school of education that applies 
rigorous admission requirements may 
be doing the profession a disservice. 
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At present, teacher-training institu- 
tions are preparing only a fraction of 
the teachers needed. Even in a state 
like California, where salaries are 
relatively high, some school boards 
are employing teachers with no more 
than two years of college training. 
Students rejected by schools of educa- 
tion as being unfit for teaching may 
be employed without training and 
put to work in the schools, while 
students who are well qualified are 
being asked by the school of education 
to subject themselves to a long 
period of instruction in order to be 
certified. The situation is an anoma- 
lous one, but one which permits the 
school of education to perpetuate the 
fiction that it is academically respect- 
able, even though it is not profes- 
sionally functional. 

A parallel incongruity is apparent 
in the methods of selection used by 
graduate schools of education. The 
students in these schools are primarily 
teachers in service. The obvious 
function of such schools is to improve 
the teaching potential of these stu- 
dents, and not necessarily to train 
scholars. Since a school of education 
cannot abandon its in-service training 
program without disastrous results, it 
seems logical to assume that it 
would welcome all teachers who need 
its help. As a matter of fact, the 
poor and indifferent teacher might 
well receive a special invitation. But 
the graduate school of education is 
forced by university opinion to accept 
only such students as present evidence 
of high scholastic aptitude, despite 
the fact that there is little correlation 
between such aptitude and teaching 
ability. The poor and _ indifferent 
teacher and scholar is rejected and 
permitted to continue in his practice 
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of educational sodomy in order that 
the school of education can make a 
show of purity. 

The function, in-service education, 
has become the sole responsibility 
of the school of education through 
the default of the other departments, 
and this despite the fact that in many 
instances it could better be performed 
by such departments. For instance, 
the best in-service training for many 
elementary-school teachers might well 
be a continuation of their general 
education. But what university would 
break precedent and offer an M.A. 
degree for so non-specialized a pro- 
gram, and what teacher whose promo- 
tion was contingent upon receiving 
an M.A. degree would be foolish 
enough to enroll in such a program 
unless the degree were promised? 
Hence, these teachers enter the 
graduate school of education and 
major in educational administration, 
an area of training in which they have 
no interest and which is of no worth 
to them in so far as their job 
performance is concerned. 

Only 66 per cent of the social- 
science teachers in California high 
schools have undergraduate majors 
in their teaching subject. Twenty 
per cent of the English teachers 
and 12 per cent of the mathematics 
teachers have had little instruction in 
content. Conditions are even worse 
in other states where salaries are 
lower and certification requirements 
less rigid. The situation is serious; 
not even the most rabid protagonist 
of method would dare to suggest that 
it could replace content in teacher 
training. A large portion of the 
high-school teachers need instruction 
in the content of the subject which 
they teach. But a teacher lacking an 
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undergraduate major in a subject is 
not eligible for graduate work in that 
subject, and high-school teachers must 
have graduate credit in order to 
receive adequatesalaries. Thusschools 
of education are cluttered with teach- 
ers who have no need for more 
education courses, but do need an 
M.A. degree. The fault lies with 
policies regarding promotion of public- 
school teachers and with other depart- 
ments of the university, not with 
the school of education. It is the 
cause, however, for the dilution of 
education courses and the usurpation 
by schools of education of content 
that belongs elsewhere. 


N THE last decade, school adminis- 

tration has been elevated to a 
profession which requires a doctoral 
degree. This requirement must seem 
incongruous to the academician who 
views such a degree as recognition 
for scholarship and not certification 
of leadership potential; but the 
pattern has been firmly established, 
and there is little hope that it can 
be changed. No one questions that 
the school administrator would benefit 
from intensive education for leader- 
ship; the debate rages over whether 
such training justifies a Doctor’s 
degree. 

There is no reason why the school 
of education should not offer a 
Doctor’s degree just as the professions 
of medicine, law, and engineering do, 
providing that it is the symbol of the 
same standard of accomplishment. 
Unfortunately, both the school of 
education and its fellow departments 
have interpreted the phrase “same 
standard of accomplishment” to mean 
the same accomplishment, with the 
result that the doctor’s degree in 
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education has become a performance 
in scholarly gymnastics rather than a 
preparation for the profession of 
school administration. A_ school 
administrator does not have to be 
an expert researcher, a competent 
bibliographer, or a writer of profes- 
sional treatises. Who would train 
a golfer by making him do research 
in ballistics, read all the books in 
the field, and write a dissertation 
entitled “‘The Frustration-Aggression 
Hypothesis as it Relates to the 
Golfer’s Hook”? The present train- 
ing of school administrators is even 
more absurd. 

The school of education attempts 
to draw its doctoral candidates from 
the group of practicing teachers who 
have demonstrated that they have 
leadership potential in their execution 
of minor administrative functions. 
But the school of education frustrates 
its own attempts to enlist such 
students by setting up a doctoral 
program which in its efforts to meet 
the scholarly requirements set for a 
Ph.D. in other departments becomes 
inaccessible and unattractive to these 
individuals. A teacher on his way 
to administrative success can seldom 
take time off to meet residence 
regulations, and if he is at all inter- 
ested in the mechanics of administra- 
tion he will be disturbed by the 
writing, research, and other scholarly 
impositions of a doctoral program 
which is more interested in mimicking 
academic departments than it is in 
developing administrators. Hence, 
an increasingly large portion of the 
candidates for the doctorate in school 
administration are those who because 
of incompetence have lost their posi- 
tions, and who are less interested in 
professional offerings than they are 
in placement offices. 
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In order to attract desirable stu- 
dents, the Doctorate in school admin- 
istration must be recognized as an 
in-service degree with elastic residence 
requirements. It should emphasize 
internship instead of library study, 
and practice and observation rather 
than research. It is certain to be a 
radically different program from that 
of the academic departments, but this 
fact should add to, rather than 
detract from, its prestige. 


O OTHER area of school of 
education activity is the cause 
of more cynical comment on the part 
of the rest of the university than is 
its research program. To some extent, 
this attitude is justified, in that 
educational research is often weak, 
always uncertain, and inescapably 
superficial. Since it is still in the 
infant stage, its growth depends upon 
random trial-and-error efforts which 
seem to get nowhere. But cynicism 
regarding such research is not a 
stimulus toward its improvement. 
Prior to 1900, educational research, 
if it could be dignified by the name 
research, was essentially deductive 
in character and looked to psychology 
and philosophy for its basic assump- 
tions. With the dawn of an era of 
enthusiasm for inductive rather than 
deductive seeking of knowledge, this 
type of educational research sank 
into disrepute, and education, in 
order to establish prestige, was forced 
to adopt the research techniques of 
the physical scientist and the bio- 
metrician. Today, anyone in the 
field of professional education who 
would insinuate that education is not 
an empirical science would be read 
out of the profession. 
But an empirical treatment of data 
suggests the possibility of identifiable 
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variables expressible as mathematical 
functions of each other. The vari- 
ables of education have never been 
satisfactorily isolated, and the rela- 
tionships between those which pre- 
sumably have been identified have of 
necessity been discovered under con- 
ditions so poorly controlled or so 
sterile in influencing foreign elements, 
that these relationships are of no 
significance to the educational pro- 
fession. 

In addition, whenever an educa- 
tional researcher wishes to impress 
others with the objectivity of his 
approach, he is likely to employ 
statistical methods to conceal his 
inability to control the variables in 
his research. The misuse of statis- 
tical techniques in educational re- 
search has been so scandalous that 
the entire research program has 
become suspect. A quantitative study 
of unidentifiable variables which are 
of necessity measured in unidentifiable 
units is more mystic than scientific. 
Educational research has a long way 
to go before it reaches the level of 
research demonstrated in most other 
areas of knowledge. 

But education must attempt re- 
search to advance the profession 
of teaching. It needs research that 
will produce for education the kinds 
of ways and means that medical 
research provides for the use of the 
doctor—a research that is more 
nomothetic than statistical and 
immediately functional rather than 
theoretic. Since education has yet 
to develop its own research, its efforts 
will be in this direction rather than 
in the direction of unearthing basic 
knowledge in the field. They will 
continue to appear aimless and primi- 
tive until this goal is achieved. 

It is even conceivable that educa- 
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tion may develop a research approach 
that may not be acceptable in terms 
of that employed by other areas of 
knowledge. If such an approach 
results in discoveries which are 
significant to the profession it is a 
good approach. A research approach 
is not a sacred ritual, and the sooner 
the school of education and the 
departments of a university accept 
this fact the sooner will an educational 
research approach emerge. Fear of 
being noncomformist has sadly -re- 
tarded educational research. 

The ideal school of education finds 
no prototype in the academic depart- 
ments of a university. Its offerings 
must be practical rather than theo- 
retical; it must regulate its admissions 
on the basis of need; it must adjust 
its program to the student’s con- 
venience instead of making imprac- 
tical demands in matters of residence, 
scheduling, and course offerings; its 
academic standards must be flexible 
rather than rigid; and its research, at 
least for the time being, must aim 
at developing a valid approach. 

If these radical differences suggest 
she is a misfit let it be so, but also 
let it be remembered that it was the 
University that co-opted the School 
of Education not the School of 
Education the University. The uni- 
versity through its doubts, sneers, and 
unrealistic accreditation standards 
forced normal colleges and teachers’ 
colleges out of the competition, 
leaving professional education no other 
home but the university itself. The 
time is past when the university can 
reject the school of education without 
doing serious social and educational 
damage. 

But the goal of the school of 
education and the rest of the univer- 
sity is the same. Both have the 
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same major objective: the preserva- 
tion of the cultural heritage and the 
discovery and furtherance of knowl- 
edge. The dignity of this end justifies 
and elevates any means employed to 
achieve it. There is no need for the 
School of Education to emulate the 
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means employed by other university 
departments to achieve academic 
respectability; and there is no excuse 
for other departments giving expres- 
sion to their bigotries by criticizing 
the means employed by the School of 


Education. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 5] 


Testing: Boon or Scandal? 


By MORLEY MAYS 


An Arraignment of a Prevalent Assumption 


CONSIDERATION of test- 
A ing must begin where every 

educational inquiry should 
begin: with the student himself. No 
suggestion could be more gratuitous. 
The small colleges of the country 
make their bid for attention on size 
which will allow intimate acquaint- 
ance with each individual student. 
Every self-respecting college or uni- 
versity has one or more student 
personnel offices. Here we analyze 
and diagnose the student from every 
conceivable point of view. We know 
not only his intelligence quotient but 
also his financial circumstances, his 
family connections, his vocational 
aspirations, his social and scholarly 
aptitudes, his educational liabilities 
and assets, his medical history, and so 
on through a great welter of more or 
less significant data. 

There is need for caution in most 
institutions of higher education lest 
no secrets be left to the student 
himself. Sometimes we appear to 
insist that the student bare his soul 
and divulge information which should 
be his alone. Standard practice has 
become so clinical that a student is 


almost compelled to invent a problem 
in order to avoid the embarrassment 
of being a problem because he has 
none. 

Behind all these student-personnel 
practices is enormous professional 
prestige. Student-personnel work has 
become an established phase of educa- 
tion at all levels, particularly in the 
secondary schools and the colleges. 
Techniques and instruments have 
been developed which aspire to leave 
no recess of the human personality 
unillumined. A new personality in- 
ventory allegedly can test for 


. . . insight, frustration, tolerance, com- 
pulsiveness, impulsiveness, talkativeness, 
altruism, gregariousness, aggressiveness, 
attitude toward work, foresight, social 
conscience, status, status aspiration, mas- 
culinity-feminity, artistic-practical atti- 
tude, material-spiritual attitude, etc. 


This glowing promise comes not from 
a charlatan, but from the largest, and 
presumably most responsible, testing 
service in the United States. Graphs, 
charts, and scales have multiplied to 
a formidable degree. 

We appear to have succeeded nobly 
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in putting the student at the center 
of academic attention. However, our 
assumed progress is mitigated by 
developments in the understanding of 
human nature closely related to the 
emphases of modern empirical science. 
Since the seventeenth century man 
has been confident of his ability to 
make everything in the universe 
amenable to his investigation. For 
all practical purposes, man can come 
to terms with things as independent 
objects which will respond to the 
persistence and skill of his inquiry. 
Things can be made tractable; they 
can be controlled and diverted. They 
can be held steady and all manner of 
operations performed on them. 


N ILLEGITIMATE use has been 
made of the basic techniques of 
modern science, which otherwise and 
elsewhere are fruitful and indispen- 
sable. The modern scientist and 
especially the modern educator have 
been guilty of a misapplication of 
principles and methods in the preva- 
lent assumption that man, the human 
self, is but another object among an 
array of objects; that he can be 
scrutinized, analyzed, and quantified 
like any other object; that he can be 
understood largely in terms of observ- 
able and measurable phenomena; that 
we can account for his behavior in 
terms of conditioning which is 
identifiable; that, in short, he is a 
thing and not a person. 

Monsignor Knox, the British theo- 
logian, has appropriately summarized 
the views variously taken of man: 

To the statistician, the mass-observer, 
you are one unit in a crowd. To the 
physicist you are a mathematical formula, 
to the chemist a compound of substances, 
to the biologist a specimen. The behav- 
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iorist sees you as an animal modified by 
conditioned reflexes; the psychologist as 
a mental type suffering, to a more or less 
degree, from morbid variations; the 
philosopher, as the subject of a conscious 
experience. You interest the historian 
as one of the innumerable insects that 
build up the coral island of human 
development; the economist, as bee or 
drone that helps cross-fertilize the cycle 
of production and consumption. To the 
postman you are an address; to the 
politican, a voter; to the revenue, a 
taxpayer.! 


To these trenchant observations 
we must add questions addressed to 
ourselves as educators: Have we been 
infected by this virus of debasement? 
Have we, in spite of our elaborate 
techniques and procedures in educa- 
tion, failed at the center of our effort 
by misjudging the essential nature of 
the student? Have we too uncritic- 
ally accepted methods wholly appro- 
priate elsewhere but of extremely 
doubtful propriety in dealing inti- 
mately and sensitively with human 
beings? 

The time has come for a reappraisal. 
Voices which cannot be dismissed are 
calling us to reorient our thinking 
about human nature. Ernst Cassirer 
wrote in 1944: “We cannot discover 
the nature of man in the same way 
that we can detect the nature of 
physical things.”? Likewise Julian 
Huxley: “Man cannot investigate 
man by the same methods by which 
he investigates external nature.”s 
What these men mean is that the 
human being can not be regarded as 
just another object in the midst 

1Knox, Ronald. Stimuli. New York: Sheed 

An Essay on Man. 


and Ward, 1951. 
*Cassirer, Ernst. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. p. 5. 
*Huxley, Julian. Man in the Modern World. 
New York: Harpers and Brothers, 1927. 
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of an infinite array of objects; he is 
a subject. The human self is not 
tractable as things in nature are 
tractable. The whole account of the 
human career cannot be told by 
construing a chain of stimulus and 
response. Mr. Baillie of Edinburgh 
reassures us: 

Our fellow men confront us from the 
beginning, not as mere objects known by 
us, nor yet as hypothetical existences 
deduced from the behavior of the objects 
we know as their bodies, but as other 
subjects in the knowing of whom we 
know that we ourselves are known.* 


There is a core of indeterminacy 
in human nature, for man is free as 
things can never be free. Significant 
growth and development do not 
always and easily fit into our neat 
scientific categories, and therefore 
cannot be appropriately indicated by 
the precise mathematical measures 
which we so freely apply to our 
students. We learn as we grow more 
experienced that prediction is an 
uncertainty when dealing with human 
beings. In our youth we are often 
stunned by the unexpected in human 
actions, but later we learn that there 
is no simple and invariant outcome in 
human situations. Perhaps the chief 
lesson which we as educators need 
to learn is that the most significant 
things that happen to our students, 
even within the strict confines of our 
several disciplines, do not necessarily 
appear among the calculable con- 
sequences of their experience with us. 


F THESE remarks have any plausi- 
bility, there must be certain impli- 
cations for testing our students. 
Testing is taken to refer generically 


‘Baillie, John. Our Knowledge of God. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. p. 221. 
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to all the tests and examinations 
which we use periodically in the 
course of our instruction. Testing is 
commonly and characteristically used 
to check student progress, to enable 
the instructor to evaluate the student 
so that he may be able to report a 
mark to the registrar’s office. The 
questions before us are: In view of 
the foregoing considerations about 
human nature, can evaluation be 
properly regarded as the sole or even 
the primary purpose of testing? 
Should we not critically review 
routines which may threaten injury 
or indignity to the student? Should 
we not be exceedingly wary of any 
implicit view of the student which 
leads us to regard him as a receptacle, 
into which we pour facts and pre- 
fabricated generalizations? 

If this is our view of the student, 
there is only one kind of check we can 
make on the success of our efforts. 
We can periodically check the depth 
gauge to determine whether anything 
has leaked out or whether happily all 
the seams were tightly sealed and 
vaporization kept at a minimum. 
And then, we can take random 
samples to see whether the contents 
have retained their pristine purity 
and remained unaltered and uncon- 
taminated by the container. The 
metaphor obviously reflects a prevail- 
ing point of view and consequent 
practice. It represents anything we 
do which induces a student to cram, 
the premium which we place on feats 
of memory, especially when the 
memory is expected to dredge up 
bits of information. It also represents 
regimentation, as when we impose an 
examination on all alike at a given 
point in the semester, irrespective of 
its appropriateness at that point, and 
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when we subject all students in all 
subjects to the same kind of memory 
examination at the end of the course. 
Most of all, the metaphor represents 
the highly quantified kind of measure- 
ment which so often follows from the 
foregoing practices. One is often 
amazed by the apparent ability of a 
teacher to differentiate between two 
students by one percentage of differ- 
ence. It is difficult to believe that 
distinctions can be so meticulously 
calibrated or that such distinctions 
have any real significance. 

Is it not obvious that practices 
such as these tend to reduce the 
student to the status of a thing, to be 
manipulated and measured in ways 
appropriate to things? They urge 
upon us the wisdom of restraining our 
reliance upon testing for purposes 
of evaluation. We need to be cautious 
lest we use testing only as a means 
of discovering how much the student 


has absorbed from us so that we may 
put the right number on his perform- 
ance; this way lies academic scandal. 

There is another way of viewing 


testing. Testing can be regarded as 
an invitation to use in novel and 
_ interesting ways powers which the 
student has developed while he sat 
before us. Should a test “cover 
material” or evoke creative potenti- 
alities within the student? Can we 
not in testing beguile the fledgling out 
of the comfortable but deadening 
security of a mastered textbook? We 
need not introduce the utterly foreign, 
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but we do owe the student the oppor- 
tunity at the earliest feasible moment 
to be relieved of us, and of the dead 
weight of inert knowledge. 

Are our tests and examinations 
simply the textbooks and our lectures 
in reverse direction? Or do we give 
the student in generous measure the 
opportunity to relate, organize, criti- 
cize, apply his knowledge? Do we 
have the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness to create new testing problems 
each year that grow out of our 
experience with the students whom 
we have had in that particular year? 
There is only one professor who ever 
earned the right to repeat his examina- 
tions year after year. He was an 
economics professor who was called 
in by his dean to explain why he used 
the same examination every year. 
The professor quieted the fears of 
the dean by saying, “You see, sir, in 
economics we change the answers 
every year.” Our students change 
from year to year, and what is even 
more important, we change from year 
to year. 

If we regard testing as primarily for 
the benefit of the student and only 
secondarily and incidentally as fulfill- 
ing an obligation of the teacher, we 
are well on our way to doing full 
justice to the humanity of the student. 
If we concede to the student the 
right to frequent and inspired oppor- 
tunity for the release of creative 
powers, our testing will be a boon 


to him. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 5] 
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The Role of the Student in 


the World Community’ 

Producing good members of a 
democratic community is the first 
and most important step this nation 
can take in producing good citizens 
of the world community. The con- 
fusion and conflict apparent among 
our leaders in government and eco- 
nomics—among our young people in 
schools, professions, and the armed 
services—indicate that too many of 
our citizens have had inadequate 
training as members of a democratic 
community. Objectives too often 
become confused, procedures are too 
often ineffective, and moral fiber and 
integrity are too often lacking. 


Colleges and universities not only 


should realize their responsibility in 
developing good citizens; it should 
be their primary goal. The develop- 
ment of responsible, well-informed 
citizens of high purpose and integrity 
goes above and beyond the training 
of good engineers, competent sci- 
entists, excellent teachers, and other 
professional workers. The develop- 
ment of human and natural resources 
is not the final goal, but the means to 
the greater goal of full participation 
in national and world communities. 
The college community is the finest 
laboratory at our disposal for the 
training of citizens in the practice as 
well as the theory of democracy. 
Here the student must feel himself to 
be a part of the community. He 


1Reported by William G. Craig, Dean of 
Students, Kansas State College. 


should be actively concerned for its 
welfare. He should seek responsi- 
bility and train himself for it. It may 
be that this concept is generally 
accepted, but it is not being generally 
put into practice. 

Colleges must give their students 
an opportunity to practice democracy, 
not just study it—to seek and accept 
real responsibility, not just theorize 
about it. No method of government 
or way of life can be effective unless 
the members of the society under- 
stand it, believe in it, and actively 
support it. William Carlson, presi- 
dent of the State University of New 
York, has pointed out that too many 
of our university graduates, the 
men and women from whom society 
has a right to expect leadership 
in troubled times, are emerging 
into the non-academic world confused, 
bewildered, and cynical. They are 
not visualizing the creation of a new 
world. Their sole idea lies in finding 
lifelong security for themselves in 
jobs that seem to offer it. 

The challenge is equally great to 
all members of the college com- 
munity—the administration, the fac- 
ulty, and the students—to show 
themselves and the world community 
that democracy works. The late 
Justice Holmes once said that 


When men have realized that time has 
upset many fighting faiths, they may 
come to believe . . . that the ultimate 
good desired is better reached in free 
trade of ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get 
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itself accepted in the competition of the 
market place and that truth is the only 
ground upon which their wishes can 
safely be carried out.? 

Too few of our students have 
adequate understanding of true demo- 
cratic methods. Our colleges are not 
effectively providing students with 
opportunities for the development of 
a sincere belief in valid democratic 
objectives and methods. 

Institutions need to encourage stu- 
dents to assume more responsibility 
for the welfare of the college com- 
munity and the development of their 
own abilities. Lethargy will defeat 
our system, for democracy thrives on 
the intelligent contribution of the 
individual; the alternative can only 
be autocracy and some form of 
dictatorship. 

Another factor for major concern is 


pointed out by John E. Lenne: 


We Americans, taken as a whole society, 
emphasize not the quality of endeavor 
but the reward which follows the 
endeavor. Not scholarship and learning 
but the grades—the rewards—which 
result from scholarship. Later, workers 
emphasize their salaries and forget the 
quality of their jobs. So artificial a 
motive cannot develop the full potenti- 
ality of an individual. When we learn 
to find personal satisfaction in work well 
done, quality improves—mental break- 
downs resulting from conflict decline. 


Emphasis should be put on. indi- 
vidual achievement, but it backfires 
when values are so distorted that the 
word “failure” in our society is 
predominantly used in terms of money, 
attaching a stigma to those who have 
not been successful financially. Man 


2Knaebel, Ernest, Reporter. Cases Adjudged 
in the United States Supreme Court at October 
Term, 1918 and October Term, 1919. New York: 
Banks and Law Publishing Company, 1923, p. 630. 
(United States Reports, Vol. 250.) 
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is a group creature—without the 
community he can achieve little. 
When his desire for individual gain 
supersedes his concern for the welfare 
of the community, the results are 
likely to be disastrous. We can find 
evidence of this in the failure of 
honor systems, the political spoils 
system, the prostitution of college 
athletics, and the necessity for wide- 
spread senate investigations of crime. 
While others fight to strengthen our 
system, these insidious forces are 
eating away its very foundations. 

What are the common responsi- 
bilities of good citizens in making our 
community effective—whether it be 
world, national, state, local, or the 
college community? I would list 
four as being necessary: 


First, a mutual conviction that the 
common goal of living together in 
peace—with honor and justice—is pos- 
sible and desirable. 

Second, a common responsibility for 
obtaining a thorough knowledge of 
one’s own community—its resources, 
needs, and characteristics. 

Third, a common responsibility for under- 
standing the problems of other groups 
within the community. 

Fourth, a common responsibility for 
developing and putting into practice 
effective techniques to facilitate the 
achievement of the goal of the com- 
munity. This would mean, in the 
college community, provision for total 
representation in the policy-making 
committees of the institution—recog- 
nizing that the faculty and adminis- 
tration are the senior partners in 
determination of certain matters, with 
the students as junior partners; on 
certain other matters, activities for 
instance, the rdle is reversed—with the 
students acting as the senior partner. 


These four common responsibilities 
for the effectiveness of a community 
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obviously require the support and 

participation of all individuals. Let 

us consider some of the areas in which 
students can and should assume 
responsible réles. 

Does your own student government 
concern itself with the effectiveness of 
your student personnel services, or 
with the development of adequately 
trained and responsible student lead- 
ers, or with the effectiveness of the 
college curriculum? With the culti- 
vation of a widespread sense of com- 
munity responsibility? College ad- 
ministrations and faculties will be 
reluctant to offer students representa- 
tion on administrative and _ policy- 
forming committees until the students 
demonstrate convincingly that their 
interest and concern is deeply rooted, 
and that their judgment is mature. 
But when such representation is 
achieved on the basis of consultation 
all three groups will be benefited. 
Some colleges and universities have 
advanced much farther than others 
in the concept of student participa- 
tion. Over the country, there are so 
many different levels of effectiveness 
in student government that the same 
language is not understood by all. 
First, there is the need for widening the 

scope of student participation in college 

matters commensurate with student 
readiness for and interest in such 
community responsibility. 

Second, the student governing methods 
must be consciously related to the best 
operation of the college community. 
Recognition of these limitations is a 
part of maturity and community- 
mindedness. By law, the presidents 
and governing boards are vested with 
the final authority in all phases of the 
operation of the institution. 

Third, students must realize the increas- 
ing importance of the development of 
qualified leaders. I am concerned over 
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the fact that so many unrecognized 
opportunities go by the board in 
student life. We tend to rely too 
much on the same people and spread 
their efforts too thin. There are 
several possible solutions to this prob- 
lem. Some of our student leaders, 
once elected, become smug; they could 
work out better systems for delegating 
authority and sharing the responsi- 
bility. Another source of training for 
leadership is found among the campus 
living groups which offer experience in 
learning to live together, self-regulating 
in the best interests of the community. 

Fourth, the problem of true representation 
in our student governing bodies and 
their organization for greatest efficiency 
lies in keeping the executive group 
small enough to be workable. Such a 
group should not exceed twenty-five in 
number; it should be an organization 
which can develop cohesiveness and an 
intergroup friendliness which is con- 
ducive to an attitude of concern for the 
whole problem while allowing respect 
for individual opinion. Living groups, 
classes, and academic or activity divi- 
sions can be truly represented in a 
group of this size. Unrealistic splits, 
such as Greek-Independent divisions, 
weaken rather than strengthen the 
central group. 

Fifth, the student government should 
recognize the value of indoctrinating 
Freshmen with valid and constructive 
attitudes toward college goals. Col- 
leges need to establish a climate in 
which new students will immediately 
sense their own community responsi- 
bility and relate their study and 
activity to the over-all goal of 
education. 


Finally, student governments might 
make a real contribution in the area 
of world understanding by supporting 
programs which send increasing num- 
bers of our own students to other 
countries for study and experience, 
by learning more from foreign stu- 
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dents about the needs and problems 
of their countries, and by developing 
among students in our colleges and 
universities a better attitude toward 
governmental participation. The ridi- 
cule o‘cen directed at politicians may 
deprive our country of able leaders. 
Governmental services deserve the 
highest respect of all of us if we as 
citizens insist on good government 
and qualified representatives. 

These suggestions for developing 
a more effective college community 
are not intended to imply that the 
student group has the major task in 
such an endeavor. The réle of the 
administration is clear. The organi- 
zation wherein there is a widespread 
sharing in policy-making is a happy 
one when the students and faculty 
have had a participating voice in the 
determination of institutional policy. 
The initiative for making this possible 
might well come from the administra- 
tion. 

The faculty réle in the effective 
college community should be one of 
far greater support and participation. 
Our tendency to overdemocratize by 
placing faculty members on countless 
committees has deprived them of time 
which might well be devoted to 
developing a broader understanding 
of student-government problems and 
the individual needs of students. 
Another deterrent has been the tend- 
ency to become so departmental in 
interest that objectivity and breadth 
of understanding are impossible. The 
health of our colleges and universities 
depends largely on keeping a balance 
between the advancement of special- 
ized knowledge and concern for educa- 
tion’s real goal. Our teaching facul- 
ties hold the key to this balance. 

We have never been able to achieve 
this goal of peace with justice in the 
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world. Men and machines alone will 
not dictate the terms, but moral and 
ethical ideas and practices will divert 
fear into peace. People in our time 
soon must look upon loyalty to one’s 
country and loyalty to the ideal of 
international solidarity as _ inter- 
dependent. In recent years an inter- 
est in the individual student has 
emerged in educational institutions 
aimed toward the development of the 
whole student—his intellectual self, 
his emotional life, his physical well- 
being, his social, moral, and ethical 
development. It is a truly democratic 
philosophy, concerned with respect 
for the individual and his free and full 
development. The freedom and 
responsibility embodied in democracy 
is part and parcel of the student 
personnel worker’s aim. The student 
personnel program in the institutions 
of higher learning offer the common 
meeting ground for learning the com- 
munity philosophy of government. 
We must work closely together— 
students as the force and personnel 
workers as a catalyst—in providing 
the kind of community where stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration can 
meet together in mutual understand- 
ing and support of the ultimate 
objective of a world community. 


How Well Did They Know?" 


In 1950, John F. Staehle, a graduate 
assistant in the School of Education, 
University of Oregon, summarized 
the replies of a selected group of 
Oregon high-school Seniors to a ques- 
tionnaire devised to estimate their 
prospects of college attendance. The 
Seniors were asked to indicate which 


1Reported by Robert R. Wiegman, Portland 
State Extension Center, and Paul B. Jacobson, Dean 
of the Schoo! of Education, University of Oregon. 
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of the following responses best fitted 
their attitudes and expectations in 
regard to college attendance: fairly 
certain of how the expenses of college 
would be met, not sure of meeting the 
expenses, not able to meet the 
expenses, not entering because of 
personal or other reasons but not 
mainly because of lack of money, and 
not interested. 

The individual’s scholastic record 
was chosen as the measure of his 
academic ability, and it was stated by 
the fourth of the class in which the 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF OrEGON SENIORS CLASSIFIED BY 
THEIR ALLEGED Prospects or GoING TO 
COLLEGE AND BY FourTHS OF THE 
Acapemic DistriBuTION 


Academic Fourths 
of Class Per Cent 
of Total 
Group 
1 2 3 a 
34 | 28] 17 14 24 


Financially unable. 14 | 12 | 14 | 13 13 
Unable for personal 

orotherreasons...| 8 | 10 | 11 14 II 
Not interested...... 17 311351 39 30 


26 | 26 | 25 22 


average of his high-school marks fell. 
In selecting a school in which Seniors 
would fill out the student question- 
naires, attention was given to its 
location and size, as indicated by the 
number of graduates the previous 
year. From 25 high schools repre- 
senting various geographical areas in 
the state, 1,320 Seniors participated 
in the study. 

In Table I it can be seen that 34 
per cent of those in the top fourth 
indicated that they were “sure” of 
being able to go to college, but that 
only 14 per cent of those in the 
lowest fourth were “sure” of con- 
tinuing their education. The propor- 
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tions in the row “not interested” 
ranged from 17 per cent of those in 
the top fourth to 39 per cent in the 
lowest fourth. Thus, it is quite 
apparent that scholastic success or 
failure had a definite effect on whether 
or not these students planned to go 
to college. 

Staehle also attempted to determine 
the approximate amount of financial 
assistance the students thought they 
would need in order to attend college. 
More than one-third of the “sure” 
students thought that they needed 
no financial aid, but all levels of 
financial need were checked by some 
part of the group: 37 per cent 
checking “tuition and fees”; 14 per 
cent “fees and one-quarter of ex- 
penses”’; g per cent “‘fees and one-half 
expenses”; and 4 per cent more than 
this amount. Almost two-thirds of 
this group were planning their educa- 
tion without complete reliance on 
family resources and expecting to 
depend on work or other means of 
financing it. Staehle further found 
that in the top fourth only 28 per cent 
of the “sure” group said they needed 
no financial aid, which is somewhat 
smaller than 40, 38, and 40 per cent 
for the succeeding fourths, and 35 per 
cent for the entire “sure” group. In 
other words, among the students who 
were “‘sure”’ of going to college, more 
of those in the top fourth, than in any 
other fourth, expected to finance at 
least a part of their own education. 

He also found that over one-third 
of the top fourth said they were 
“sure” they were going to college, 
and of this group 36 per cent expect 
to finance their own education to the 
extent of “tuition and fees,” 21 per 
cent “fees and one-quarter living 
expenses,” II per cent “fees and one- 
half living expenses,” and 4 per cent 


sure 27 19 22 20 22 
Per cent of total 
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“fees and more than one-half living 
expenses.” Those succeeding 
fourths of the academic record were 
less inclined to finance their own 
education. 

Staehle’s findings were of such 
interest that a follow-up study was 
made to determine whether or not 
the high-school graduates had actually 
carried out their announced intentions 
concerning college attendance. Ac- 
cordingly, a form containing the 
student’s name, class rank, and pros- 
pects of college attendance was filled 
out and submitted to the principals 
of schools participating in the study, 
asking them to check: first, if the 
student had enrolled in college and 
second, where and what type of insti- 
tution the student attended. 

On the basis of the information 
furnished, it was found that 427 
students, 32 per cent of the 1,320 
graduates participating in the study, 
continued their education. The per- 
centage from each fourth that 
enrolled in college is shown in the 
table which follows: 


Academic 
Fourth In College 
54 
22 
Total group....... 32 


In the first row of Table II are 
shown the percentages in each fourth 
of the students who had said in high 
school that they were “‘sure”’ of going 
to college, and who actually had 
enrolled. For example, of the 117 
graduates in the top fourth who 
indicated that they were “sure” of 
going to college, g1 per cent actually 
enrolled. The percentages in the 
lower fourths are considerably smaller. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the 
highest-fourth students who indicated 
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that they would not be able to meet 
college expenses actually went, 19 
per cent of those who thought they 
would be unable for other than 
financial reasons, and Io per cent of 
those who had said they were not 
interested. 

Forty-three per cent of the 427 
students entered Oregon State College 
or the University of Oregon, 26 per 
cent privately supported colleges, 10 
per cent business or technical schools, 
and g per cent teachers’ colleges. The 
percentages of students in each aca- 
demic fourth that attended publicly 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN EACH HiGH-ScHOOL 
CLASSIFICATION THAT ACTUALLY ENTERED 


CoLLEGE 
Academic Fourths 
of Class Per Cent 
of Total 
| Group 
I 2 3 4 
91 | 72 | 60] 63 76 
61 | 45 | 26| 22 41 
Financially unable..} 28 | 17 | 15 | 13 19 
Unable for personal 
orotherreasons...| 19 | 3] 8 7 9 
Not interested... ... 1o| 6] 9 4 7 


supported (39 to 47 per cent) and 
privately supported (20 to 27 per 
cent) schools roughly approximated 
the respective percentages of the 
total group. The percentages of the 
academic fourths attending the two 
groups of professional schools differed 
as follows: 


or College of 
Fourth Professional Education 
Schools 

Total group......... 10 9 


Thirteen per cent of the 427 students 
attended college outsideOregon. Four 
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per cent attended respectively publicly 
supported, privately supported, and 
business or professional schools. One 
per cent attended teachers’ colleges 
outside the state. 

Two conclusions may be drawn 
from the evidence presented here: 
first, that the high-school students 
were able to predict with considerable 
accuracy whether or not they would 
enroll in college; and, second, that 
talents of potential value were 
neglected because of the financial 
barrier which hindered 68 per cent of 
this group of high-school students 
from immediately continuing their 
education. 


A Step Toward Integra- 
tion’ 

If the general-education movement 
were replete with examples of ad- 
vanced and ambitious plans to provide 
integration, it would be embarrassing 
even to report the following device. 
But, since integration seems to fall 
into the same category as the weather, 
being much discussed and little 
altered, perhaps the faltering step 
being taken in the Basic College at 
Michigan State may be of interest. 

The Basic College is organized into 
four instructional departments: com- 
munication skills, natural sciences, 
humanities, and social science. A 
fifth non-teaching department is the 
Board of Examiners, which in general 
is responsible for assisting the teach- 
ing departments in developing com- 
prehensive examinations and certain 
other kinds of evaluation devices. 
Each of these departments is repre- 
sented on the Basic College Curriculum 
Committee. 


1Reported by Thomas H. Hamilton, Dean, 
Basic College, Michigan State College. 
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In the fall of 1953 this Curriculum 
Committee began to struggle with 
the problem of how the work of the 
several departments could be inter- 
related, in order that the general- 
education program at Michigan 
State should have a unified effect. 
The chairman of that committee 
reports that early deliberations, which 
remained at an abstract level, were 
stimulating but at the same time 
frustrating, since they seemed to 
indicate no sensible course of action. 
After several months of deliberations 
the committee thought that it might 
have set its sights too high, and that 
the problem was so_ inherently 
difficult that even a minor advance 
on what might be called the informa- 
tional level would be useful. 

In Febrary, 1954, the Curriculum 
Committee proposed to the dean and 
department heads that during the 
winter and spring quarters the 


approximately 150-man faculty of the 


Basic College be divided into some 
I$ ten-man seminar groups, each 
composed of two representatives of 
each of the five departments. These 
seminar groups would then meet for 
five two-hour evening sessions, one 
evening being devoted to each of the 
five departments. These meetings 
were to replace the winter-quarter 
faculty meeting. The idea was en- 
dorsed with enthusiasm by the depart- 
ment heads and the dean, and the 
first meeting of these groups occurred 
on February 24, 1954. 

Deliberately, little attempt was 
made to structure or “overorganize” 
these meetings, and the entire affair 
remained under the supervision of 
the Curriculum Committee. Chair- 
men for the groups were selected by 
the several department heads. A 
preliminary meeting of these chair- 
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men, the Curriculum Committee, the 

department heads and the dean was 

held to sketch out the general plan. 

The dean’s office took care of schedul- 

ing locations for the first meetings, 

which all occurred on the same 
evening. However, the time and 
place of the remaining four were the 
responsibility of the individual groups. 

The manner of procedure varied 
from group to group, and some 
chairmen were more directive than 
others. However, the common prac- 
tice was to use the first hour for an 
informal presentation of the work of 
the department to which the evening 
was devoted, and the second hour to 
questions precipitated by the first. 
One rule, agreed on at the planning 
meeting, was followed uniformly: All 
sessions were declared adjourned 
formally at the end of two hours. 
The seminar meetings were completed 
by April 15, 1954. 

It would be unrealistic to allege 
that these seminars made a major 
contribution to the solution of the 
problem of better relating the parts 
of the general-education program to 
each other, but there seemed to have 
been some positive effects, among 
which were the following: 

1. This plan heightened mutual respect 
on the part of departmental faculties. 
The reports of the several chairmen 
and many participants bring this out 
again and again. It must be agreed 
that any device which will minimize 
departmental insularity is most worth 
while. 

. It made many faculty members more 
aware of the numerous points in any 
general-education program at which 
the separate elements tend to converge, 
and that simply to know of these points 
of convergence is a step toward using 
them in the instructional program. 
All were impressed, for example, at the 
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interest throughout the Basic College 
in written and spoken communication. 
The natural-science departments dis- 
covered that they were dealing fre- 
quently with problems closely akin to 
those of the social sciences. The 
humanities teachers were made more 
aware of the frequency with which 
man as a value-postulating animal 
was the concern of other departments. 

. All faculty members became more 
aware of the extent to which they had 
problems in common, such as the search 
for a principle which will give con- 
tinuity to their subject-matter, the dif- 
ficulty of devising good essay examina- 
tions, and the importance of motivation. 
While the consensus seemed to be that 
to repeat this performance next year 
would involve a duplication which 
would blunt interest, the device of the 
small faculty seminar was considered 
a good method for dealing with other 
matters of faculty interest such as 
research in progress, instructional 
difficulties, and the orientation of new 
faculty members. 

. Finally, these seminars did much to 
provide a more intimate contact 
between individual faculty members 
than ordinarily is possible. 


Whatever success this activity 
achieved is due to several factors. 
In the first place the idea emanated 
from a faculty committee, and in so 
far as possible its execution was left 
with that committee, not taken over 
by the dean’s office. Second, the 
fact that the groups were small, and 
no lecturing was done, permitted a 
great deal of free interchange of ideas. 

As indicated in the beginning of 
this note, no one at Michigan State 
would consider these seminars as a 
major contribution tc higher educa- 
tion, but, considering the difficulties 
involved in the concept of integration, 
we do feel that at least it was an 
important and rewardingdevelopment. 


Tue fourth edition of a directory, 
Canadian Universities and Colleges, 
7954, has been issued by the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities. 
Earlier editions, with somewhat more 
restricted content, appeared in 1948, 
1950, and 1952 under the title, 
Yearbook of Canadian Universities. 
The 171-page booklet contains an 
explanation of the English and French 
systems of education in Canada, an 
account of summer schools at the 
various universities, and a description 
of graduate facilities available. For 
each university and recognized college 
there is a short historical account, 
together with information about ad- 
mission requirements, degrees granted, 
fees, registration for last year, and 
special fellowships and scholarships. 
The publication of the directory is a 
nonprofit enterprise of the National 
Conference. Copies may be obtained 
at $2.50 each from J. F. Leddy, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 


A\w experIMENTAL co-operative edu- 
cation program for nurses, operated 
jointly by Fenn College and the 
Huron Road Hospital School of Nurs- 


ing, is now in operation. It covers 
three years and offers nursing trainees 
their first opportunity anywhere to 
participate in the work-study plan. 
Graduates will be qualified to sit for 
State Board examinations for the 
Registered Nurse Certificate. Stu- 
dents enroll as Fenn Freshmen after 


meeting entrance requirements of 
both the college and the hospital. 
After a year of academic work, they 
will have the choice of another year 
in college followed by a year’s intern- 
ship at the hospital, or two years of 
co-operative training. On the co- 
operative plan, students will alternate 
three-month periods of classroom and 
hospital work. They will be paid by 
the hospital. Earnings should cover 
all tuition, the College believes. 


To EASE the change from segregated 
to non-segregated public schools in 
compliance with the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, the 
N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense and Edu- 
cational Fund, Inc., has established a 
Social Science Department. This 
department will make social-science 
findings and materials available to 
educators, school officials, and civic 
organizations. Financial support of 
the new staff division for the first six 
months has been furnished by a 
grant from the Prince Hall Masons, 
who contributed more than $64,000 
during the past three years to under- 
write the legal research necessary for 
preparation of the cases presented to 
the Supreme Court. The department 
will be under the direction of a 
committee of consultants comprising 
44 sociologists, anthropologists, psy- 
chologists, economists, _ historians, 
theologians, and educators on the 
faculties and staffs of 28 universities, 
colleges, research institutes, and 
governmental commissions. These in- 
stitutions are located in eighteen 
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states, many of them southern and 
border states. 


Marshall Scholarships will 
be offered by the British Government 
to graduate students from the United 
States in 1956. They are awarded 
for two years, may be extended for a 
third year, and are tenable at any 
university in the United Kingdom. 
Each has a base value of £550 a year, 
to which is added £200 for a married 
man, and a cost-of-living increment 
up to £50 for those studying at 
certain universities. Scholars also 
receive their transportation to and 
from their universities in the United 
Kingdom. Applications for awards 
to be made in 1956 must be in the 
hands of the appropriate regional 
council in the United States by 
October 15, 1955. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


American business offers many 
opportunities for college graduates 
with training in Latin-American 
affairs and languages, according to a 
study recently completed at the 
University of Illinois. Of 196 busi- 
ness firms that answered a question- 
naire, 105 reported that they employ 
769 persons with such special training, 
and said they would hire another 71 
immediately if qualified persons were 
available. Some of these jobs would 
allow the employee to remain in the 
United States, while others would 
require him to live in Latin America. 


A crant of $95,640 from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation has been received 
by the State University of Iowa to 
expand its educational program in the 
field of hospital administration. The 
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grant will make it possible to add 
two faculty members and a research 
associate to the hospital administra- 
tion faculty, expand the program’s 
library, develop preceptor conferences 
for hospital administrators under 
whom students of the program are 
training, and conduct postgraduate 
courses, conferences, consultations, 
institutes and refresher courses for 
hospital-board trustees and hospital 
personnel. 


“Traminc for a growing new field 
of industrial research—data process- 
ing—has begun at Harvard Univer- 
sity. It involves putting the new 
automatic computing machinery to 
work on industrial problems where 
the storage and processing of data is 
required. In business, it looks toward 
the automatic office, automatic 
customer billing, and automatic inven- 
tories. In industry, it looks toward 
the day of the automatic control of 
factory operations. The application 
of computing machinery to business 
and industrial use calls for men with 
a knowledge of engineering, elec- 
tronics, and mathematics as well as 
of their own business procedures. The 
new program leads to the degree of 
Master of Science in Data Processing. 


Grants totaling $427,325 were 
recently announced by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota received $107,000 
to strengthen its program of American 


Studies. Part of the grant will be 
used for a pilot study of science and 
technology as influential forces in 
American life. A grant of $25,000 
was made to the Library of Congress 
for new recordings of authentic Ameri- 
can folksongs and folktales. The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska received $90,000 
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for a community-education program. 
The University of Wyoming was 
granted $40,000 for support of a 
program in international affairs. A 
$30,000 grant was voted to Reed 
College for two-year support of a 
senior course in general education. 


Tae University of Kansas City is 
the twenty-second institution to join 
with Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in offering a co-operative five-year 
program leading to the B.A. and the 
B.S. degrees. Under the plan, which 
will go into effect in September 1955, 
a student will study at Kansas City 
for three years, majoring in science, 
and then transfer to Carnegie Tech 
for two years. Here he may major in 
chemistry, physics, or mathematics; 
civil, electrical, mechanical, chemical, 
or metallurgical engineering; or indus- 
trial management. 


A wew four-year degree course in 
plastics engineering has been inaugu- 
rated by Lowell Technological Insti- 
tute. L.T.I. is unique in this country 
in offering degrees in plastics, elec- 
tronics, and leather engineering, and 
is one of the few colleges offering 
degree courses in paper engineering. 


The Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, representing seven national 
educational organizations, has stated 
its position on subscription television: 


The Joint Committee on Educational 
Television has noted the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s recent an- 
nouncement that consideration will be 
given to proposals for subscription tele- 
vision. The Committee has also taken 
note of the several petitions that have 
recently been filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission seeking the 
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Commission’s authority to engage in 
subscription television. These petitions 
involve numerous legal, economic and 
technical questions which lie outside of 
the JCET’s normal field of responsibility 
and activity. 

However, should one or more systems 
of subscription television be authorized 
for use on either a permanent or tem- 
porary basis, the JCET will be deeply 
interested in exploring their educational 
possibilities. Proponents of subscription 
television believe that it presents a 
method whereby television may be made 
a more flexible and varied medium of 
communication, and whereby the viewers’ 
range of choice may be greatly increased. 
These features are in harmony with 
educational methods and objectives, and 
accordingly the JCET will urge that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
take them into account in its considera- 
tion of subscription television. 


‘The first nuclear reactor for industrial 
research will be established at Armour 
Research Foundation of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. Plans for the 
reactor—or atomic pile—are being 
submitted to the Atomic Energy 
Commission for consideration of the 
design, building plans, and schedule 
of operation. Industries in the Chi- 
cago area will join the Foundation 
in financing the reactor and associated 
equipment, which will cost approxi- 
mately $500,000. 


A two-year scholarship award has 
been established at Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College by the Scott Paper 
Company of Chester, Pennsylvania. 
It will be presented annually for the 
next four years to the outstanding 
member of the sophomore class plan- 
ning to follow a business career. It 
will provide $1,000 a year for the 
recipient. 


Self-Study by Florida State 
University 


E self-study by Florida State 
University, the report of which 
has recently been published, is 

another notable example showing the 
value of this approach to the problems 
faced by an institution.! The sugges- 
tion that led to the study was made 
by President Doak S. Campbell to 
the University Senate during the year 
1950-51. The idea having received 
wide support, Mr. Campbell, in 
February, 1952, appointed a Univer- 
sity Study Committee of fifteen mem- 
bers to plan and carry out the study. 
With the assistance of three off- 
campus consultants, the Committee 
developed a general plan calling for 
two types of studies. First, a series 
of “‘broad-area” studies, in such 
fields as curriculum, counseling, and 
administration, were to be made by 
subcommittees appointed for the pur- 
pose. Second, each department was 
requested to carry on a self-study 
through its own committee. Each 
was given forms on which to report 
to the University Study Committee, 
but was encouraged to go beyond the 
matters called for on the forms and to 
examine freely and report on any 
matters it thought desirable. 
Much of the calendar year 1953 
was devoted to the work of the 
committees. The University Com- 
mittee examined all the reports of 
the broad-area, special, and depart- 
mental committees and adopted, with 


Report of Study Committee, 
1952-1954. Tallahassee, Florida: Florida State 
niversity. Mimeographed. 


or without modification, most of their 
recommendations. In the summer 
of 1954, after 114 meetings, the 
University Study Committee _pre- 
sented its report to President 
Campbell. 

The report comprises 112 single- 
spaced mimeographed pages. There 
is a rather long introduction which 
includes a discussion of the réle of 
Florida State University and the 
origin and plan of the study. This 
is followed by two chapters dealing 
factually with the socio-economic 
setting of the University and the 
characteristics of the student body. 
The remaining chapters contain the 
body of the report. Its scope is 
indicated by the titles of the chapters 
and the number of recommendations 
in each: 


Number of 
Title Recommen- 
dations 

Organization and Administration...... 50 
Curriculum and Instruction.......... 67 
The Office of the Business Manager. . . 7 
Academic Counseling................ II 
12 
6 
Research and Creative Work......... 13 
Facilities and Non-academic Personnel. 24 


It is noteworthy that the three areas 
having by far the largest number of 
recommendations are curriculum and 
instruction, organization and adminis- 
tration, and faculty. 

Each recommendation is stated 
tersely, usually in one sentence, and 
is followed by a brief comment. 
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Many of the recommendations have 
to do with minor matters. Many 
others, however, deal with matters of 
the widest and most fundamental 
importance. A full discussion of any 
one of these would require many 
pages. 

Among the more important recom- 
mendations are those that have to do 
with general education. These call 
for the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Basic Division in which 
every student would be registered 
“until he has obtained 62 semester 
hours of credit or reached junior 
standing and has completed ll 
general education requirements. . . 
and such departmental courses as 
the appropriate instructional unit 
shall recommend and/or approve” 
(page 37). The chief administrative 
officer of this Division would have 
“status co-ordinate with the chief 
administrative officers of the other 
academic divisions . . .” (page 37). 
Effective in September, 1955, all 
students would be required to com- 
plete a general-education program in 
‘communications, social science, nat- 
ural science, and humanities, totaling 
thirty-six semester hours. Beginning 
in 1958, through better integration of 
offerings in certain areas, the total 
number of required general-education 
hours would be reduced to thirty- 
three. Students would be permitted 
to earn a certain amount of credit 
by examination for general-education 
courses. Colleges, schools, and de- 
partments would be encouraged to 
require of their majors “substantial 
amounts of general education work 
beyond the minimum requirements” 
(page 54). 

The Committee did not fall into 
the error of supposing that general 
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education is a matter only for Fresh- 
men and Sophomores. On the con- 
trary, it recommends that one or more 
interdepartmental courses in general 
education be developed in the upper 
division and that colleges, schools, 
and departments encourage their 
students to elect one or more of these 
courses (page 55). There is the 
further recommendation that the 
Graduate School “consider thoroughly 
the advisability of introducing broad 
general-education courses at the 
introductory level for graduate stu- 
dents”’ (page 57). 

More important than any specific 
recommendation or group of recom- 
mendations are the methodology of 
the study and the general character 
of the report. This was a self-study 
made by a faculty committee with 
the help of a few outside consultants. 
The detailed work in the different 
areas was delegated to many different 
subcommittees, and many faculty 
members were directly involved, but 
all of the recommendations of these 
subcommittees were considered by 
the central University Committee, 
which accepted, modified, or rejected 
them. Thus the report is the work 
of a single group that has taken 
account of the entire problem in 
considering any specific suggestion. 
It is noteworthy that this study, 
careful and comprehensive as it was, 
and unlike some recent ones, seems 
to have been made without benefit 
of a grant from a foundation. 

Florida State is off to an excellent 
start in adapting its organization and 
program to the needs of its constitu- 
ency in the decades that lie ahead. 
The report, no doubt, will lead to 
important changes in policy and 
practice. 


R. H. E. 


= 
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A Final Report 


GENERAL EpucaTion: ExPLoraTIONS IN 
Evauuation, by Paul L. Dressel and 
Lewis B. Mayhew. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1954. 
xiv+302 pp. (The Final Report of 
the Cooperative Study of Evaluation 
in General Education of the American 
Council on Education, Paul L. Dressel, 
Director, Lewis B. Mayhew, Assistant 
Director) $3.50. 

The literature concerning general edu- 
cation has veered from polemics to 
apologetics, from exhortation to episte- 
mology. Even among proponents of the 
movement a spirited contest has been 
waged among those who wear the emblems 
of rationalist or instrumentalist theory. 
Champions of each have contended with 
broadsword and rapier, poniard and 
stiletto. At times the victory seemed in 
danger of being awarded to the pro- 
tagonist with the loudest voice or the 
sharpest wit. As in medieval dialectical 
debates, objective evidence has rarely 
been invoked to support @ priori reason- 
ing. This volume is one of several 
recent attempts to buttress the general- 
education movement with the kind of 
supporting objective evidence which has 
so far been missing. 

There are, however, special difficulties 
in the way of achieving such an objective 
in this field. The general-education 
movement grew out of dissatisfaction 
with the specialization which had crept 
into the freshman and sophomore years 
of liberal-arts programs, resulting in 
fragmentation of courses. Advocates of 
general education proposed courses broad 
in scope, emphasizing relations among 
fields of knowledge by broadening study 
beyond departmental and _ divisional 
boundaries. Instead of placing emphasis 
upon factual knowledge, general-educa- 
tion courses were designed to develop 
in the student a grasp of a 
trends, principles, and unity of learning. 

If this broad approach is taken to 


represent an essential aspect of general 
education, then the difficulties of evalua- 
tion become immediately obvious. How 
is understanding of basic principles to be 
effectively measured? What instruments 
will accurately determine how fully the 
student grasps relationships between 
fields of learning? What are criteria for 
validating new tests? What aspects of 
an area of study are common enough to 
diverse programs and courses so that their 
evaluation would be significant to all? 

For many years, test technicians and 
classroom teachers grappled with some of 
these problems. In the early years of 
objective testing, both groups devised 
examinations concentrating upon measure- 
ment of factual information. The com- 
fortable assumption was that, if a student 
knew the facts, he had mastered other 
desirable aspects of learning in a field 
such as understanding of basic principles, 
generalizations, and application of critical 
and analytical skills to new situations. 

As a new body of research on learning 
outcomes began to accumulate, however, 
it was increasingly doubtful that this 

leasant and convenient assumption could 
b maintained. Studies indicated that 
while there is a positive correlation 
between knowledge of facts and acquisi- 
tion of desirable skills, it was by no 
means a high enough correlation to 
inspire confidence in the handy theory 
of transfer. Test technicians therefore 
increased their efforts to devise instru- 
ments to evaluate the other outcomes, 
which were often referred to as the 
“more permanent learnings” involving 
attitudes, interests, and abilities. The 
farther removed they became from dis- 
crete factual testing, however, the greater 
were the difficulties involved in designing 
appropriate and truly discriminating 
examination items. 

Meanwhile, individual efforts of tech- 
nicians and classroom teachers were being 
supplemented by projects for developing 
tests of general-education outcomes within 
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the confines of several individual colleges 
and universities. The College of the 
University of Chicago, Antioch College, 
Michigan State’s Basic College, Stephens 
College, and the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, each developed 
examinations primarily applicable to its 
own program of general education. Paul 
Dressel’s Evaluation in General Education, 
which appeared at almost the same date 
as the volume here reviewed, indicates 
the wealth and variety of such institu- 
tional instruments of measurement avail- 
able by 1950.! In addition, some instru- 
ments had been developed on an inter- 
institutional basis by the Evaluation 
Staff of the Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association and 
by the Cooperative Study in General 
Education sponsored in the ’forties by the 
American Council on Education. 

However, a co-ordinated, large-scale 
attack on the problem of determining 
whether or not general-education courses 
were developing the learning outcomes 
claimed for them had yet to be made. 
The feeling that such an attack, particu- 
larly one chat might involve a number of 
different institutions, would be highly 
desirable, motivated a group of persons 
interested in general education to inves- 
tigate the possibility of what might be 
done. At a meeting at Pittsburgh in 
1949, the idea was discussed and the form 
that such a project might take was 
blocked out. As a result of this meeting 
and subsequent activities, the Coopera- 
tive Study of Evaluation in General 
Education, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education, emerged. The 
Study was capably directed by Paul L. 
Dressel of Michigan State College, with 
Lewis B. Mayhew serving as assistant 
director. This volume is the final report 
of the Study. 

The Study was distinctive from the 
outset in that it was co-operative in the 
fullest sense. Nineteen colleges and uni- 
versities were involved, ranging geo- 
graphically from Boston University to 
the University of Florida and from 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College to the Western Washington 
College of Education, and varying in 

1Dubuque, Iowa: W. C. Brown and Co., 1954. 
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size from Muskingum College to the 
University of Minnesota, and in philos- 
ophy (and sex) from Harvard to Stephens. 

It is a significant as well as a distinctive 
fact that, in the main, the members of 
the intercollegiate committees participat- 
ing in the Study were classroom teachers. 
An occasional administrator was admitted 
to the deliberations, but the real work 
was done by those most intimately 
involved with classroom application of 
the instruments and exercises developed. 
For this reason, results of the Study 
should be particularly interesting to other 
classroom teachers, since they are less 
susceptible to being taken as pronounce- 
ments of administrative officers twice 
removed from the immediate climate 
of the classroom. 

One of the problems wisely bypassed 
by participants in the Study, in the 
interests both of harmony and progress 
on their self-imposed assignment, was 
that of traversing the semantic quagmire 
involved in formulating a definition of 
general education. Neither was the Stud 
undertaken in a euphoric spirit of self- 
hypnosis about the glories of the new 
movement, combined with attempts 
to discredit departmental introductory 
courses. As Dressel rather laconically 
observes: “With the term general educa- 
tion applied to a wide variety of educa- 
tional experiences from rechristened but 
still inviolate liberal arts programs, 
through vocational and homemaking 
courses in junior colleges, to a ‘hitch’ in 
the service, it is manifestly impossible 
either to recommend or condemn general 
education” (page 9). The purpose of the 
Study was to formulate and apply the 
measure to general education itself, not 
to make definitions of its own. 

Two aspects of the initial stages of the 
Study, however, shed some light on the 
dynamics of group thinking in general- 
education circles. First of these was 
the discussion about curricular areas or 
major objectives on which committees 
were to concentrate in developing 
evaluation instruments. Agreement eat 
four of the six areas or objectives was 
reached without great difficulty because 
they were subscribed to, at least in 
name, by advocates even of widely 
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separate philosophies of general educa- 
tion. These four were social science, 
communication, science, and humanities. 
Two of the six areas eventually adopted 
were embraced with some skepticism and 
reservation: attitudes and personal adjust- 
ment, and critical thinking. 

In spite of difficulties of definition and 
description, the attitudes area was 
included because one of the distinctive 
functions of general education was taken 
to be the business of building or formulat- 
ing attitudes. This is not to imply that 
liberal-arts education, and indeed all 
education, is not concerned with the 
formation of attitudes. Even the grim- 
mest adherent of what other people 
call traditional education will grudgingly 
admit that at the very least an attitude 
favorable toward learning is basic to all 
education, although he may decry “value 
judgments” as being outside the sphere 
of scholarly presentation of subject- 
matter. The critical thinking objective 
was set up on the assumption that 
general education ought to develop this 
ability in students; it is frequently listed 
as one of the major objectives of general 
education. The direction afterwards 
taken by the committees went far toward 
validating this assumption. 

Deciding upon the areas around which 
to attempt to build evaluation instru- 
ments was only one of many hurdles 
facing those involved in the Study. The 
next step, that of determining the aspect 
of an area to be attacked by individual 
committees, was, in some respects, the 
most difficult step of all. Determination 
of the nature of general education itself; 
identification of the crucial aspect of the 
area common to all the different types of 
programs represented; investigation of 
the current status of evaluation of that 
crucial aspect; and settling upon the 
specific types of test items which would 
most satisfactorily evaluate attainment 
of specific objectives agreed upon—all 
these processes had to be gone through. 
It was a formidable assignment indeed, 
and anyone who has followed the trend 
of evaluation studies, especially as they 
relate to general education, recognizes 
that at this stage the intercollegiate 
committees faced a difficult situation. 
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After initial deliberations, five of the 
six committees arrived independently at 
what was variously referred to as critical 
thinking, critical analysis, or critical 
judgment, as a significant and common 
component of the general-education 
courses represented at the conference 
tables. The separate lists of specific 
abilities which compose the general ability 
called critical thinking had much in 
common. Thus, the /eitmotiv of the 
Cooperative Study itself, and of this 
volume, is critical thinking as an aspect 
of general education. This identification 
of important elements of general educa- 
tion, coupled with construction of evalua- 
tion instruments, both the work of the 
six able and hard-working intercollegiate 
committees, constitutes the most sig- 
nificant and impressive outcome of the 
entire project. 

Eighteen tests and forms of tests were 
prepared by the committees. (They are 
now on sale through Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey.) In 
addition, some of the committees made 
provocative contributions to instructional 
technique in the form of handbooks for 
theme analysis, teaching reasoning in 
science, and teaching critical thinking in 
the social sciences. 

Six of the chapters in the volume are 
devoted to the work of the committees. 
Selecting pertinent materials from the 
welter of committee deliberations, valida- 
tion experiments, statistical data, and 
separate institutional testing experiences 
must have been somewhat akin to 
attempting to give a coherent description 
of asix-ring circus. Dressel and Mayhew 
have performed their difficult task well, 
and give us a clear and objective account 
of the project. The reader of these 
chapters may agree that general educa- 
tion “has not, in the large, met the 
challenge involved in general education 
objectives” (page 256). He may also 
agree with the reviewer, however, that 
results of the Study fully justify the 
substantial investment it represents in 
time, effort, and money. 

The authors have given penetrating 
consideration in their last two chapters to 
the implications of this Study for the 
general-education movement. Some of 
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their observations are disquieting, for 
instance, “The average instructor of a 
eneral education course has little 
amiliarity with the extensive general 
education literature ... The result is 
that the high aims and ideals of the 
general education movement are more 
apparent in the literature than in the 
typical general education classroom” 
(page 255). A cynic might hazard the 
conjecture that faculties in programs 
other than general education are seldom 
aware of the objectives and literature of 
their fields, beyond mere substantive 
content. 

The authors’ thesis is that “The 
general-education movement is presently 
in need of a more positive dynamic, a 
positive integrating principle to replace 
the principle of protest” (page 268). In 
their view, the usual integrating concepts 
(common knowledge, good citizenship, 
adult life, values) are inadequate. They 
propose “critical thinking’”’ as a more 


effective principle of integration; “. . . by 
critical thinking, we mean a point of view 
toward problems and their solutions and 
a way of thinking about basic problems 
faced by mankind” (page 273). The 


rationale of their position is clearly 
stated and cogently supported: “Whether 
one believes that the fundamental pur- 
pose of a college or university is the 
inculcation of moral and spiritual values, 
the transmission of knowledge, the 
development of traits of citizenship, the 
preparation of individuals for adult life, 
or the development of intellectual keen- 
ness, critical thinking must play a major 
role” (page 277). The deliberations and 
accomplishments of the various inter- 
college committees lend strong support 
to this position, and the arguments by 
which the authors extend it are deserving 
of close attention. 

Although the synthesis of the work 
of the six committees is an important 
and worth-while service, the conclusions 
and proposals found in the final chapters 
make this book doubly important as a 
thoughtful contribution to our under- 
standing of the purposes of general 
education. 

H. T. Morse anp Norman W. Moen 

University of Minnesota 
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THE TEACHING OF THE SocIAL SCIENCES 
IN THE Unitep States, by Henry W. 
Ehrmann and others. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press (Published for 
Unesco), 1954- Iso pp. $1.00. 

Here is a collection of appraisals of the 
teaching of the various social sciences in 
American colleges and universities. It is 
designed for both American and non- 
American educators. The account of 
each of the social sciences is written by 
a different specialist. These accounts 
vary in their clarity and perspicacity; 
those covering economics and law are 
especially insightful. 

What is significant about the teaching 
of economics in America is the still- 
prevalent heavy emphasis on the analyti- 
cal approach, neo-classical economics, 
and the price theory. However, Keynesian 
economics has intruded itself, and many 
American economists are coming to look 
upon neo-classical economics and Key- 
nesian economics as complementary 
rather than contradictory. Institutional 
economics lags, and Veblen is thought of 
as a sociologist or an anthropologist, but 
not as an economist. 

What is impressive about political 
science is the extensive development of 
public administration; of political parties, 
public opinion, and pressure groups; and 
of international relations. Where the 
economist has rejected the institutional 
approach, the political scientist has 
embraced it. American political scientists 
increasingly view political institutions as 
integral parts of the total social matrix, 
as understandable only in terms of the 
whole cultural pattern. Hence they have 
been more and more infusing political 
science with social, economic, anthro- 
pological, and psychological factors. 

OF all the social sciences, sociology 
still shows the widest variability. It is 
still an omnium gatherum, ranging from 
the broadest social abstractions to the 
most concrete problems in social pathol- 
ogy. It seems to have made some of its 
most substantial contributions in the 
field of population and ecology. It is still 

ssible to take a fairly wide program 
in sociology—for instance in marriage 
and the family, criminology and juvenile 
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delinquency, urban and rural sociology— 
without ever being exposed to the more 
rigorous aspects of the discipline, to the 
more intellectual social theory on the one 
hand or the more detailed methodology, 
statistics, and field work on the other. 

Although among the newest, anth- 
ropology has been among the most 
rapidly expanding of the social sciences 
in both course offerings and in professional 
opportunities. In its culture concept, 
too, it has contributed the most important 
single generalization of recent years to 
the understanding of society. On the 
other hand, mre psychology, which in 
the first two decades of the twentieth 
century seemed so promising and which 
boasted a wide American reading public 
for the works of Elwood, Ross, McDougall, 
Tarde, and LeBon, has not fulfilled its 
earlier promise. 

‘In the field of legal education, there 
have been several significant develop- 
ments in recent years. There has been 


some modification of the case method to 
provide in introductions and footnotes 
some setting forth of the commonly 
accepted principles of law. There has 
been the development of the problem 


method, in which the instructor outlines 
a set of facts similar to those one might 
expect a client to: present, and the 
student is asked to take such steps as he 
would feel necessary to protect the 
client’s interest if the situation had 
actually occurred. Finally, there has 
been some intellectual liberalization in 
the direction of increased emphasis on 
public law, comparative law, juris- 
prudence, and legal philosophy. 

There are certain characteristics of the 
social sciences peculiar to the United 
States. For one thing, American social 
scientists are frequently ignorant of all 
large-scale societies other than the United 
States. There is an astonishing national 
in-breeding, almost a national narcissism. 
The overwhelming emphasis is on Ameri- 
can culture, American experience, Amer- 
ican economy, American government, 
American political parties, American 
foreign policy, and Anglo-American law. 
Non-American area studies were one 
tendency militating against this narrow 
parochialism, but now the trend is 
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toward American area studies. For 
another thing, social scientists in America 
are increasingly preoccupied with meth- 
odology, statistics, and quantitative 
measurements. Now it is one thing to 
sharpen the tools of inquiry, but it is 
quite another thing to fall a victim to the 
colossal superstition of our time that the 
social sciences can escape from their 
humanistic qualities and become precise 
sciences. For still another thing, the 
dominant drive of social sciences in 
America is toward vocationalization. 
Again, in spite of integrated courses and 
area studies and other tendencies to 
cross-fertilization, the social sciences are 
still largely disparate, both as fields of 
study and within each field. For 
instance, it is difficult to agree on what 
is the central element of political science 
or sociology. Even within a subdivision 
like international relations, it is rare 
when international law, international 
organization, international politics, geo- 

itics, balance of power, ideology, and 
imperialism and anti-imperialism are 
made to converge to form a concrete and 
real situation. 

Finally, there is an attempt to rein- 
vigorate theory and philosophy, but 
courses which for three or six semester- 
hours focus on a few particular thinkers 
in political or economic or social or legal 
theory are no substitutes for broad 
historical and humanistic background. 
Indeed, perhaps the most significant 
thing that can be said about this little 
survey of the social sciences in America is 
that it completely omits the subject of 
history, the mother of all the social 
sciences, the great pluralizer and the 
great synthesizer, the one subject which 
never allows any of the social studies to 
forget their inescapable humanistic 
connections. 

G. CARLETON 
University of Florida 


A Leading Woman Educator 


Many a Goop Crusape, by Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1954. x+434 pp. $5.00. 
This interesting volume is very much 

more than the autobiography of one of 

America’s leading woman educators. It 
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is that, of course, and includes many 
charming details of Miss Gildersleeve’s 
family background, her personal feelings 
about marriage and a profession, and her 
rich associations with students, colleagues 
at Columbia University, and lesders in 
many aspects of American life. 

But these details are incidental to the 
author’s ~ = purpose of presenting the 
quiet but effective means through which 
young women won the status es equality 
of opportunity in higher education and 

articipated actively in national and 
international affairs. The reader also 
has the opportunity of sensing life in an 
English village and in Europe prior to 
the outbreaks of the two world wars; of 
participating in high-level conferences of 
education and of government; in short, 
of reliving nearly half a century through 
the eyes and experience of a keen and 
often critical participant in these eventful 
years. 

There is much sage advice on the 
administration of a college: developing a 
sense of responsibility on the part of 
students, building high morale among the 
members of the sat establishing cordial 
relationships with other administrative 
divisions of the university. One of the 
most interesting chapters in this area is 
the description of the methods used to 
open the doors of the professional schools 
of Columbia to the graduates of Barnard 
College. The following is typical: 


. . . As I was not battering at the doors from 
without, but working from within, it was 
important to avoid as far as possible creating 
antagonisms. Most of my male colleagues 
outside Barnard had to be handled rather 
gently . . . instead of arguing the principles 
of such matters with men, it is best whenever 
possible first to get a first-rate woman slipped 
in as unobtrusively as may be and then let 
her show that she is not troublesome and that 
she can do work as sound as the men students 
and perhaps better (page 97). 

The idealism which runs throughout 
the story of Miss Gildersleeve’s life, 
often thwarted by events and hard 
realities is shown in the concluding 
paragraphs: 

Let us be honest with youth and tell them 
that there is no magic formula of education 
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for war or peace, no fruit of the tree of 
knowledge which, swiftly eaten, can make us 
wise as gods, knowing good and evil. Even 
in these critical days, when educated persons 
are so desperately needed, the process of 
education requires time and work and 
striving. 

The ability to think straight, some knowl- 
edge of the past, some vision of the future, 
some skill to do useful service, some urge to 
fit that service into the well-being of the 
community—these are the most vital things 
education must try to produce. If we can 
achieve them in the citizens of our land, then, 
given the right to knowledge and the free use 
thereof, we shall have brought to America 
the wisdom and the courage to match her 
destiny ( 422). 

saad Francis J. Brown 
American Council on Education 


A Worth-While Contribution 
TEACHING Procepures Usep In TWENTY- 

E1cHt MIDWESTERN AND SOUTH- 

WESTERN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 

by J. G. Umstattd. Austin, Texas: 

niversity Society, Inc., 

1954. x+9I pp. $2.50. 

The volume ' report of the preval- 
ence of various kinds of teaching practices 
in different types of colleges nd univer- 
sities. By means of a questionnaire, over 
a thousand teachers representing many 
fields were asked to indicate the fre- 
quency with which they used each of a 
number of teaching practices, the degree 
to which their teaching had changed in 
the preceeding five or six years, and how 
they would teach under ideal conditions. 
The results, reduced to indexes, provide 
for numerous comparisons, some of 
which are demonstrated in tables through- 
out the book. 

Perhaps the most significant finding of 
the study is that college teachers, 
regardless of the kind of college or level 
of college, seem remarkably homogeneous 
in their teaching methods. While the 
formal lecture is not as widely used as 
one might have suspected, the informal 
lecture is the most frequently employed 
technique. Some change has occurred 
in the last five or six years, chiefly in 
the direction of more discussion and 
greater use of aids to instruction. Simi- 
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larly, these same trends are characteristic 
of what teachers say they would do under 
ideal conditions. A few differences exist 
between methods practiced in various 
subject fields, although even here simi- 
larities are much greater than differences. 
For example, the formal lecture was used 
more in traditionally academic courses. 
There still is a considerable range of 
techniques employed by college teachers, 
and some of the more unusual ones are 
described in the report. These consist 
chiefly of means to increase motivation 
or to make abstractions clear through 
aids to instruction. The author makes 


no appraisal of these techniques —— 
by selecting some for inclusion in the 
book 


Perhaps the most provocative section 
of the work is a chapter underscoring the 
subjectivity characteristic of evaluation 
practices. Quite candidly, the college 
teachers reporting claimed to use hunch, 
feeling, and subjective judgment as the 
basis he marks. Mr. Umstattd suggests 
that these data should make teachers 
even more suspicious of the meaning of 
marks. He holds up Reed College, with 
¥Y was grading system, as a possible 
ideal. 

As another item in the growing body 
of literature about college teaching, this 
book is a worth-while contribution. One 
wishes, however, that the inquiry threw 
more light on the exact meaning which 
teachers attach to such a term as dis- 
cussion. Most teachers, for example, 
praise the discussion method highly, bet 
analysis might show that the ies 
actually differs little from the informal 
lecture. Much more needs to be done 
than to catalogue teachers’ reports of 
practices. 

Lewis B. MayHew 
Michigan State College 


Convenient and Readable 
Finance 1n EpucationaAL MANAGEMENT 
or CoLLeces AND UNIVERSITIES, dy 
Thad L. Hungate. New York: Teach- 
ers College, University, 
1954. vVit202 pp. $3.75. 
Thad Hungate A one who preaches 
what he practices. Long the able and 
careful comptroller of Teachers College, 
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Columbia University—a separate cor- 
poration—he has found time to study 
economics and even to teach college 
administration. Although it unfortu- 
nately avoids reference to personal experi- 
ence, this little book distills the wisdom 
of one who is reflective about the nature 
of his job. 

Mr. Hungate begins with a brief 
sketch of the history of higher education, 
a story which will be familiar to those 
who have had occasion to examine the 
subject before. He then identifies six 
“principles” to guide institutional finan- 
cial practice: democracy in the distribu- 
tion of benefits, free choice and public as 
well as private interest in the distribution 
of the cost burden, quality in the deter- 
mination of educational opportunity, 
optimum geographical distribution of 
instructional facilities, financial prudence, 
and co-ordination of objectives, functions, 
and activities. A more detailed discus- 
sion of each of these principles would have 
made this book especially suggestive to 
college officials. 

The second chapter briefly reviews 
some of the facts about financial support 
of our colleges and universities. In 
addition, it discusses generally the réle 
of administrative officers, trustees, and 
faculty in developing institutional objec- 
tives and financial po. The third 
chapter outlines the several questions 
of policy which bear upon financial 
management: enrollment size, staff sala- 
ries, student-teacher ratio, and standards 
of management. There is also a sug- 

ested structure of organization for the 
usiness activities of a college or 
university. 

The fourth chapter points to the 
part the plays in 
formulating and executing a program of 
financial management. Chapter 5 pre- 
sents some definitions of financial terms 
and argues the usefulness of cost 
analyses. The next chapter deals with 
the classification and management of 
institutional funds, and sets forth the 
desirable construction of a balance sheet. 
The essentials of desirable practice do 
not depart particularly from those recom- 
mended by the National Committee on 
the Preparation of a Manual on College 
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and University Administration. The 
seventh chapter provides general instruc- 
tions on the installation and operation of 
an accounting system for institutions 
of higher education. 

There is nothing especially new or 
different in Mr. Hungate’s little book. It 
will serve as a convenient and readable 
short disquisition on the importance of 
careful financial management. Since the 
volume tends to stress techniques and 
procedures rather than basic financial 
policies, it will be especially helpful to 
the practitioner or the student of educa- 
tional administration. 

Joun D. 
Miami University 


An Important Textbook 
Guipance Services, dy J. Anthony 
Humphreys and Arthur E. Traxler. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1954. xviit+438 pp. $4.75. 
Two professionally active guidance 
workers collaborated in preparation of 
this textbook for basic courses in guidance 
covering concepts and procedures at 
all educational levels, elementary-school 
through university. This introductory 
textbook begins with a discussion of 
understandings necessary to guidance 
work and ends with a keynote for the 
future. The guidance point of view and 
the reason for guidance are clearly 
delineated. There follow discussions of 
ways of collecting and recording informa- 
tion, methods of interviewing, group 
techniques, follow-up services, and re- 
search and evaluation. Part III dis- 
cusses ways of helping students solve 
major problems in the educational field, 
in vocational choice, in finding employ- 
ment, and in solving personal problems. 
Part IV discusses the administration of 
guidance services, and Part V keynotes 
the future of guidance. The authors 
believe that guidance should help the 
individual understand himself and make 
the most of his own capabilities in his 
various adjustments, and they believe 
that guidance combines the scientific 
approach and the human approach to 
students’ problems. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, the authors’ 
discussion of personal problems and 
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guidance services devoted to this phase 
of human adjustment is not adequately 
enlightened by the research and practice 
in psychotherapy of the past decade. 
But this important textbook does con- 
tribute to a better understanding of 
educational and vocational appraisal 
problems and ways of assisting students 
through counseling and guidance. In 
these days of concentration on therapy 
problems, it is commendable to read of 
these equally important problems faced 
by each generation of youth. 
E. G. WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 


Valuable Reading 
Tue Causes AND TREATMENT OF Back- 

WARDNESS, by Sir Cyril Burt. New 

York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 

1953. 128 pp. $3.75. 

The writings of Sir Cyril Burt have 
long been well known to educators and 
psychologists in the United States, as 
well as in Great Britain. His most 
recent publication, The Causes and Treat- 
ment of Backwardness, is a small book 
which is based to some extent on an 
earlier and larger one, The Backward 
Child. The present book, however, differs 
a great deal from the former one, which 
was largely technical. The treatment in 
the present book is simple and practical 
and is designed especially for the class- 
room teacher. 

The instruction of backward children, 
dificult under any circumstances, is 
frequently a frustrating experience for 
teachers with little background in psy- 
chology. They often tend to seek simple, 
unitary causes where there is neither 
simplicity nor unity, but only a tangled 
complex of reasons why each child fails 
to learn. This book offers much help 
for such teachers. The first two of the 
eight chapters are concerned largely with 
the history of child study and of provi- 
sions for backward children. Since these 
two chapters are oriented toward develo 
ments in Great Britain, they may a 
somewhat less interesting than the rest 
of the book to readers in the United 
States, although they contain valuable 
background information. 

The third chapter, a short one on 
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methods of investigation, is followed by 
chapters on each of the following kinds 
of factors which may contribute to 
backwardness: environment, physical 
characteristics, intellectual characteristics, 
and emotional and moral characteristics. 
The concluding chapter deals with 
practical conclusions, general principles, 
and applications to teaching methods. 

In many ways, this is a very good 
book. The organization is easily appre- 
hended. The writing is straightforward, 
clear, and as nontechnical as the subject 
matter will permit. At the same time, 
the book is rooted in research. It 
accomplishes well its task of translating 
the results of the scientific work that has 
been done in the psychology of learning 
difficulties into terms the teacher can 
understand and use. There is ample 
illustration of principles by means of 
studies of individual cases, followed by 
discussion of procedures of treatment. 

The chapter on emotional and moral 
characteristics seems particularly valu- 
able. There may be a tendency at one 
or two places in this chapter to stress 
more than most psychologists would the 
contrasting extremes of certain dimen- 
sions of personality, or temperamental 
types. None the less, this chapter is 
well designed to give teachers greater 
appreciation of the réle of the emotions 
in learning. 

The brevity of the book has both 
limitations and advantages. On the one 
hand, it inevitably makes for sketchy 
treatment of certain topics. For instance, 
only two and a half pages are devoted to 
tests of intellectual characteristics, even 
though Sir Cyril is one of the leading 
European authorities on this subject. On 
the other hand, the terseness of treatment 
makes for sharpness of impression and 
will no doubt be welcomed by busy 
teachers who often tend to avoid lengthy 
professional books. 

The Causes and Treatment of Back- 
wardness is valuable reading material 
for prospective teachers in training, and 
especially for teachers in service at all 
levels. Through this kind of brief but 
carefully worked out excursion into the 
psychology of the backward child, the 
teachers’ understanding of all their 
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pupils, “normal” as well as retarded, 
should be improved. 
ArTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau 


Signs of Change in 
Higher Education 
FREDERICK peW. BOLMAN, JR. 
[Continued from page 253) 


members from two-year and four-year 
institutions are working together to 
accomplish this end. Great mistakes 
have been made in co-ordinating 
high-school and college training— 
mistakes which studies now in 
progress are belatedly and after 
untold human waste attempting to 
overcome. The moral for the two- 
year and four-year colleges is clear. 
It should be heeded. 

Most difficult and important of 
all—the intellectual standards of the 
two-year colleges should be high, the 
demands placed on the students far 
greater than anything experienced in 
the public high schools. Despite all 
the profound guesses made by educa- 
tors, we do not really know what 
proportion of the high-school gradu- 
ates of America should receive addi- 
tional formal training. The three 
hundred—year history of American 
education indicates that the demand 
as well as the need has been for more 
and more training. But just as 
committees of graduate scholars are 
wondering if America really needs to 
produce over eight thousand Doctor’s 
degrees a year, two-year college 
faculties should question the real 
need for increasing enrollments with- 
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outend. Certainly the willingness of 
some educators to teach anything 
from the most scholarly subjects to 
how to be a beautician should be no 
criterion. Not only care as to what 
is taught and why, but the intellectual 
quality and purpose of the training 
should be decisive for two-year college 
curriculums. Education in all forms 
is genuine to the degree that it is a 
continual test of the student’s intel- 
lectual ability, a test whereby he 
discovers his strengths and weaknesses. 
By 1970 some of our present 
colleges may no longer be in existence, 
and it is possible that by then many 
new colleges will have sprung up. 
Whatever has happened, something 
more than a mere increase in enroll- 
ment will have been forced upon 
higher education. Any desirable goals 
for that change should be determined 
now; the possibility of keeping things 
as they are is beyond our power. 
Whatever the change will cost must 
be charged to the only account on 

the books—the American people. 
(Vol. XXVI, No. 5] 


Colgate’s Course in the 
American Idea 


MARVIN WACHMAN 
[Continued from page 248] 


It may be remarked parenthetically 
that the giving of common hour 
and final examinations constitutes a 
real strain upon a staff coming from 
varied fields. The conclusion has 
been drawn, however, that this exer- 
cise is extremely valuable. First, it 
makes certain that the instructor does 
not drift back into his special field 
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alone for interpretation of the read- 
ings. Second, if professors from 
different areas can agree on the 
meaning of an essay or multiple-choice 
question, it is generally a sound 
question; if they can agree on. the 
answer to the question, it is truly 
adaptable to a _ general-education 
course. 

Discussion is essential to such a 
course, wherein students’ preconceived 
notions and a4 priori conclusions may 
be subjected to thorough and honest 
examination. For Seniors, who seem 
best qualified among college students 
to handle this subject and who may 
best be reminded of it before entering 
non-academic citizenship, insistence 
on a high level of reading and dis- 
cussion must be maintained. The 
Colgate staff came close to under- 
estimating the capabilities of its 
Seniors, but luckily chose reading 
materials adequate in their level of 
presentation the first time the course 
was given, and was able to improve 
those materials in each successive 
term. 

If a venture is to be made into 
the touchy field of national ideology, 
an experimental attitude must per- 
meate the course and be held by each 
person teaching it. There must be a 
willingness constantly to change parts 
of the course in light of new conditions 
and new problems. Moreover, there 
is needed a disposition continually to 
modify the pattern of reading with 
the appearance of fresh literature in 
this broad area. Such an experi- 
mental attitude should stimulate the 
faculty as much as the students and 
contribute to the vigor of the course. 
That, at least, has been the experience 
at Colgate, with its required senior 
course in the American Idea. 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 5] 


In the Lay Magazines 


“St. Andrew’s,” by Edwin McClellan, 
The New Yorker, January 22, 1955. 


The author of this article is, he tells 
us, presently at work at a large mid- 
western university. Its professors are 
prolific of monographs and learned 
articles, its students are bright and 
cheerful, it is continually being blessed 
with shiny new buildings, and its football 
team always wins. 1 this, says Mr. 
McClellan, depresses him and makes 
him ill at ease. He yearns, from time to 
time, for a university where the students 
regard life dourly and where the facult 
is chiefly engaged in poisoning itself with 
drink. This vision, which ought to be 
enough to scare any bright young 
American instructor out of a year’s 
research, is founded on the author’s 
memories of his Alma Mater, the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, the oldest 
university in Scotland. It was founded 
in 1411, and has, says Mr. McClellan, 
been declining ever since. 

St. Andrews seems to have had, from 
its very oH a genius for espousin 
and supporting lost causes. The papa 
decree by which it was founded was made 
by an Avignon pope, and St. Andrews 
continued to support the Avignon side 
of the Great Schism even after the French 
had themselves deserted it. One of its 

reatest benefactors was Mary Queen of 
Sects, surely one of the best-known lost 


causes in were Her son, James VI 
ate 


of Scotland, and later James I of England, 
was, however, hardly a lost cause, and 
St. Andrews accordingly did not get 
on with him. Sixty years or so later, 
however, when the Stuarts had become 
a lost cause, St. Andrews loyally sup- 
ported them, even after it had become 
obvious that they could never regain 
the throne. Indeed, the Marquis of 
Montrose, one of the stubbornest of the 
Jacobites, was a graduate of St. Andrews. 
One of the most interesting St. Andreans, 
and one who, on Mr. McClellan’s account, 
typifies the university, was a gentleman 
known as the Admirable Crichton. Sir 
James Barrie gave his name to a class- 
conscious butler, but the original Crichton 
was something different altogether. He 
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was a child prodigy of the sixteenth 
century, who entered St. Andrews at 
the age of ten and obtained his degree 
at fifteen. After this, he traveled in 
Europe, confounding and enraging con- 
tinental scholars with his acumen. Unfor. 
tunately, he was a debauchee as well as 
a scholar, and was killed in a tavern 
brawl in Italy at the age of twenty-two. 

The only great failure of St. Andrews’ 
latter days has been Andrew Lang, who 
returned to the university after some 
years as a writer, to produce fairy 
stories and histories of lost causes. The 
university itself is still substantially what 
it has always been—decaying, dour, and 
very Scotch. Its library is inadequate, 
its professors never do any research, and 
the only sport at which it excels is golf. 
The article is a refreshing change from 
the endless catalogues of achievements, 
successful men, and new ideas in cur- 
riculum planning and so forth that 
characterize most descriptions of univer- 
sities. Not the least of St. Andrews’ 
charms is the fact that its Rugby football 
team seldom wins. 


“Bell Telephone’s Experiment in Educa- 
tion,” by Digby Baltzell. Harper’s 
Magazine, March, 1955. 

In industry generally of late years 
there has been a feeling that higher 
executives should have a different sort of 
education than ordinarily they have had. 
Many industrial leaders now believe that 
the executive can perform his functions 
much more effectively if he has the sort of 
broad cultural background offered by 
training in the liberal arts. Probably few 
industries, however, have been willing 
to put this idea into practice so thoroughly 
as the Bell Telephone Company. In this 
article Mr. Baltzell, who taught some of 
the courses in the program, reports on 
its nature and effects. 

Seventeen Bell Telephone executives 
from various parts of the country were 
given ten-month leaves of absence and 
were sent to Philadelphia to attend a 
special training program in the liberal 
arts, financed by the Company and taught 
by members of the University of Penn- 
sylvania faculty. The program, which 
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began its first session in the fall of 1953, 
consisted of 550 hours of lectures, 
discussions, and seminars, and a final 
four-week period of independent reading 
by the executives. In general, the pro- 
cedure was to start with the least familiar 


material, in order to jar the men out of 


the ruts of their daily thinking, and then 
to proceed toward the more familiar as 
the program approached its end. Thus, 
one of the first courses to be given was a 
very rigorous one in sytematic logic; 
another, still more remote from every-day 
affairs, concerned Oriental history and 
art, and required a reading of the 
Bhagavad Gita. By the close of the 
program, the men were taking a course 
in American civilization, and reading such 
books as Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, Lewis’s 
Main Street, and Reisman’s The Lonely 
Crowd. 

One of the most controversial courses 
in the program was that given pe 
Joyce’s ines, In the course of eight 
three-hour seminars, each man gave at 
least one report on a section of the book. 
While there was a good deal of initial 
resistance to this course, Mr. Baltzell 
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reports that it was also among the more 
stimulating of the courses given, and 
stirred the student-executives to some 
really strenuous efforts in attempting to 
interpret Joyce. 

In addition to the courses, prominent 
writers and scholars were frequently 
invited to lecture to the group, and trips 
were organized to various art galleries, 

lays, and concerts in Philadelphia. 
he men were also encouraged to do out- 
side reading, and all conscientiously did so. 

The effects of the course appear to 
have been truly remarkable. At a dinner 
given when it was over, the executives 
were asked individually what they 
thought the course had done for them. 
Their replies were universally favorable, 
as replies to such a question are likely 
to be at a dinner, but they had a thought- 
ful tone that seems to indicate something 
more than mere politeness. In general, 
the men thought that the program had 
improved their tastes, broadened their 
interests, and sharpened their critical 
faculties. 

Of greater significance in evaluating 
the course were the responses of ten of 
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the seventeen men to an inquiry made 
some months after the program had 
ended. These responses indicated that 
their training in the liberal arts had given 
the executives a higher degree of objec- 
tivity in making the decisions which their 
jobs require. They seemed to be less 
emotionally involved in these decisions, 
and more flexible in their thinking. One 
of them reported that while his training 
in the program had enabled him to see 
both sides of a question more clearly, so 
that he was less sure when he was right, 
it had also taught him to regard this 
state of affairs as inevitable, so that he 
remained decisive while his thinking had 
become less one-sided. 

Mr. Baltzell emphasizes that these 
executives were not made over into 
intellectuals, but points out that they did 
gain some insight into intellectual values 
and some sympathy for and enjoyment 
of the intellectual life, in addition to the 
effects on their executive capacities. The 
effects of this program in general are 
remarkable and encouraging, and seem 
to indicate that the popular notion of the 
“big executive” as a__hard-hearted 
philistine is in need of revision. 


“Conscience and the Undergraduate,” by 
John Sloan Dickey. The Atlantic, 


April, 1955 

The waaee of moral values has long 
been one of the most perplexing problems 
of American education. Mr. Dickey, 
the president of Dartmouth College, 
undertakes in this article to explain both 
the moral situation of the American 
undergraduate and some methods of 
educating his conscience as well as his 
mind. 

The historic mission of the American 
liberal-arts college, says Mr. Dickey, has 
been “. . . to see men made whole in 
both competence and conscience.”” More- 
over, this is a unique mission, the sole 
possession of the liberal-arts college, and 
one that is still necessary to society. 
While there has been some fear that 
purely vocational education has been 
over-emphasized in our colleges, Mr. 
Dickey thinks that the risk is worth 
taking, so long as the colleges hold firmly 
to their moral convictions. This moral 
concern can prevent our reliance on 
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physical and social sciences from smother- 
ing our intuitive insights. The “practical” 
man, who knows what he wants from 
education, is in need of the tempering of 
liberal education, and the college should 
never become too precious for him. 

The years a person spends as an 
undergraduate usually cover the last 
dramatic transition of his personal growth, 
the change from adolescence to adult- 
hood. He must make his peace with 
the moral purposes of the college during 
these years, when his appetites and 
powers are reaching their highest pitch, 
and before he has had any experience 
with the more perplexing and tragic 
aspects of life. He is unlikely to have 
had any close experience with death, or 
even with the pervading influence of war, 
which so recently seemed to touch us 
all; today’s Freshman was only seven at 
the end of the Second World War, and 
modern science now renders the loss of 
his parents and even grandparents more 
remote than it once was. hile this is 
all to the good, it means that the modern 
undergraduate often has not realized 
that every life must end, and that 
knowledge, too, has boundaries beyond 
which we cannot go. He may begin to 
form a pattern of belief, but it will be 
incomplete without a deeper experience 
of life. Furthermore, the undergraduate 
must learn to use the tool of doubt in 
building his beliefs as well as his com- 

tence, and this frequently has a 

wildering effect on him. 

While doubt is necessary to education, 
the old arguments between science and 
religion are now seldom heard, and there 
seems to be a greater interest in religion 
on college campuses now than formerly. 
However, the undergraduate of today is 
less ready to commit himself on moral 
issues than his grandfather was, and finds 
it necessary to work out these commit- 
ments for himself rather than conforming 
to group practice. This necessity makes 
him more isolated than his forbears, and 
makes him more lonely than most people 
realize. Modern undergraduates do re- 
spond positively to moral challenges 
however, and Mr. Dickey gives some 
convincing evidence of this from his 
experience at Dartmouth. 

Colleges, Mr. Dickey concludes, must 
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make some form of institutional commit- 
ment to moral purposes. To this end, 
Dartmouth has established the William 
Jewett Tucker Foundation, named after 
the last of its great preacher presidents, 
and has created the position of Dean of 
the Tucker Foundation. The Founda- 
tion and its Dean are to have very broad 
functions in supervising and encouraging 

rogress toward the moral goals of the 

ollege. Unfortunately, Mr. Dickey does 
not explain very clearly either what 
these goals should be or how the Founda- 
tion should help to attain them. The 
article would be more interesting and 
more conclusive if the reader were told 
more specifically what the aims and 
functions of this new program at Dart- 
mouth are. 
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Can We Teach Human Relations? 
If So, Is the Result Permanent? 


This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large 


industry that runs a Central School for supervisors. After two weeks at | 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, i] 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. F 
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